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Prospects  for  both  U.S.  cot- 
ton production  and  disappearance 
during  1969/70  have  weakened  in 
recent  months.  The  1969  cotton 
crop,  estimated  at  10,5  million 
bales,  is  4  percent  smaller  than 
the  1968  crop  and  well  below  the 
1964-68  average.  Combined  mill 
use  and  exports  are  projected  to 
about  equal  last  season' s  30- 
year  low  of  11  million  bales. 
Thus,  the  carryover  next  August 
may  decline  moderately. 
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Cotton  Situation  at  a  dance 


Item 

: 
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: 
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: 
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38 
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Ul 
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: 
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SUMMARY* 


U.S.  cotton  stocks  are  expected  to  de- 
cline moderately  during  1969/70,  Disappear- 
ance, although  below  earlier  expectations,  is 
projected  to  exceed  the  below-average  1969- 
crop,  A  recent  steep  decline  in  yield  prospects 
has  dropped  prospective  1969  production  slightly 
below  last  year's  crop,  while  disappearance- 
may  about  equal  last  season's  11  million  bales. 
As  a  result,  the  carryover  next  August  may 
slip  to  about  the  6  million-bale  level,  compared 
with  6.5  million  last  August, 

The  1969  cotton  crop  is  placed  at  10.5 
million  bales  as  of  October  1.  This  is  4  per- 
cent below  last  year's  small  crop  and  nearly 
16  percent  under  the  1964-68  average.  A  13 


percent  decline  in  the  indicated  national  average 
yield  more  than  offsets  a  10  percent  hike  in 
acreage.  Lower  prospective  yields  have  reduced 
potential  output  1-1/4  million  bales  since  Au- 
gust 1,  Adverse  weather,  boll  rot,  and  insect 
damage  have  plagued  most  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

U.S.  cotton  disappearance  prospects  for 
1969/70  have  weakened  in  recent  months.  Mill 
use  likely  will  not  exceed  the  8-1/4  million 
bales  of  last  year,  the  smallest  in  over  a 
decade— reflecting  reduced  military  purchases 
of  cotton,  higher  levels  of  textile  imports,  and 


♦Summary  of  this  report  was  released  on  October  22, 
1969. 
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continuing  market  losses  to  man-made  fibers. 
Exports  may  total  around  2-3/4  million  bales, 
about  the  same  as  last  season's  low  level, 
even  though  foreign  Free-World  cotton  con- 
sumption may  Increase  more  than  production 
and  world  cotton  trade  is  expected  to  expand. 
Other  exporting  countries  probably  will  absorb 
the  increase  in  world  cotton  trade  because 
several  of  ±em  have  relatively  large  carry- 
over stocks. 

Total  U.S.  mill  consumption  of  fibers  is 
projected  to  reach  10  billion  pounds  in  calendar 
1969,  2  percent  above  last  year,  but  cotton  use 
likely  will  fall  4  percent.  Cotton' s  share  of  the 
fiber  market  may  decline  to  a  new  low  of  about 
40  percent  In  contrast,  man-made  fiber  use 
may  account  for  57  percent,  up  3  percentage 
points  from  last  year. 

An  analysis  of  5  selected  cotton  fabrics 
indicates  that  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends 
have  greatly  affected  cotton  mill  use  in  recent 
years.  Cotton  is  utilized  in  the  majority  of 
man-made  blends,  but  usually  as  the  minor 
fiber.  These  blends  are  displacing  several  100- 
percent  cotton  fabrics.  Apparel  fabric  substi- 
tution began  several  years  ago,  but  more  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  to  man- 
made  blends  in  other  end  uses,  such  as  bed- 
sheeting— one  of  cotton's  largest  end  uses.  For 


instance,  all-cotton  bedsheets  dropped  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  market  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1968,  compared  with  91  percent  a  year  ear- 
lier. Development  of  durable-press  blended 
sheets  was  primarily  responsible. 

U.S.  cotton  textile  imports  may  set  a 
record  during  1969.  Despite  the  effects  of  the 
dock  strike  early  in  the  year,  textiles  equiv- 
alent to  0.7  million  bales  of  raw  cotton  came 
in  during  January-August,  over  5  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.  Larger  cloth  imports  led  the 
way.  If  imports  continue  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  close  to  the  post-strike  level,  the 
1969  total  will  exceed  1966*  s  record  of  almost 
1.1  million  equivalent  bales. 

Cotton  prices  have  continued  to  weaken 
slightly  during  the  early  months  of  this  mar- 
keting season,  generally  ranging  2  to  6  cents  a 
.pound  below  year-earlier  levels.  Sluggish  de- 
mand and  above-average  trade  stocks  are  pri- 
marily responsible.  Price  declines  have  been 
greater  for  the  longer  staples,  largely  reflect- 
ing the  more  abundant  supply  of  these  qualities 
in  relation  to  demand,  vis-a-vis  the  shorter 
staples.  However,  some  price  strengthening  has 
occurred  in  recent  weeks.  For  example,  the 
price  for  Middling  15/16-inch  cotton  during 
mid-October  was  up  about  1/2  cent  from  a  month 
earlier. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


1969/70  OUTLOOK 


Slight  Stock  Reduction  Likely 

This  season' s  prospects  for  both  cotton 
disappearance  and  production  have  weakened  in 
recent  months.  While  expectations  for  combined 
mill  consumption  and  exports  have  fallen  to 
near  last  year' s  level  of  11  million  bales, 
production  prospects  have  dropped  even  more. 
(See  table  10.)  Thus,  stocks  next  August  1 
likely  will  be  down  moderately  from  the  6.5 
million  bales  of  last  August— probably  falling 
to  near  the  6  million-bale  level.' 

1969  Crop  Placed  at  10.5  MilUon  Bales; 
Weather  and  Insects  Blamed  for  Drop 

The  October  1  estimate  placed  this  sea- 
son's cotton  crop  at  10.5  million  running  bales, 
down  about  0.6  million  from  the  month-earlier 


estimate,  ana  1-1/4  million  below  August  1 
indications.  As  a  result,  1969  production  is  down 
4  percent  from  the  10.9  million  bales  of  last 
year.  Although  acreage  is  up  over  10  percent, 
the  projected  national  average  yield  is  down  13 
percent  (See  table  11.) 

The  1969  crop  is  being  harvested  from  11.2 
million  acres,  up  about  1.1  million  from  1968, 
Abandonment  of  planted  acreage,  at  6. 2  percent, 
was  down  slightly  from  both  last  year's  6,9 
percent  and  the  1963-67  average  of  6.6  percent. 

Acreage  planted  to  cotton  this  year  totaled 
12.0  million  acres,  compared  with  10.9million 
In  1968.  Unlike  last  year,  acreage  diversion  was 
not  required  for  program  participation  and  pay- 
ments were  not  made  for  voluntary  acreage  di- 
version. Thus,  producers  increased  their 
plantings,  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  where 
plantings  jumped  850,000  acres  or  17  percent 
(See  table  12.) 
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The  indicated  national  average  yield  per 
acre  is  450  pounds.  This  represents  a  very 
sharp  drop  from  last  season's  yield  of  516 
pounds.  Reduced  yields  are  widespread  and  stem 
primarily  from  drought,  followed  by  excessive 
moisture,  high  temperatures,  boll  rot,  and  insect 
damage.  Wet  weather  and  insect  damage  in  the 
Southeast  and  high  temperatures  and  insect  dam- 
age in  the  West  were  particularly  harmful. 
Yields  are  below  earlier  expectations  in  the 
Delta  as  a  result  of  the  July-August  drought. 
In  the  Southwest,  yields  dropped  because  of 
drought  and  high  temperatures,  followed  by  cool, 
wet  weather  which  delayed  maturity  and  led  to 
increased  insect  damage.  (See  table  12.)  The  av- 
erage yield  in  Texas,  where  planted  acreage  was 
up  substantially  this  season,  as  of  October  1, 
was  placed  at  only  323  pounds,  compared  with 
410  pounds  in  1968.  (See  table  11.) 

Cotton  yields  have  trended  downward  since 
reaching  a  peak  in  1965.  Yields  exhibited  a 
fairly  strong  upward  trendfrom  the  early  1950' s 
through  the  mid-2960' s.  The  interruption  in  the 
long-term  upward  trend  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  several  factors.  First,  growing 
conditions  generally  have  not  been  as  favorable 
In  recent  years.  Second,  some  decline  in  skip- 
row  planting  has  probably  reduced  yields.  (See 
table  13.)  And  third,  producers  may  no  longer 
find  it  as  profitable  to  devote  the  increasing 
quantities  of  inputs  needed  to  raise  yields. 
This  may  partly  reflect  a  change  in  the  price 
support  program.  For  instance,  sinq.e  1966,  the 
basic  price  support  loan  level  and  the  market 
price  have  dropped  to  near  20  cents,  compared 
with  about  30  cents  or  more  in  earlier  years. 


Disappearance  Prospects  Near  Last 
Year's  Level  of  11  Million  Bales 

Cotton  disappearance  this  crop  year  may 
total  close  to  the  30-yeai:  low  of  11.0  million 
bales  utilized  during  1968/69.  Earlier  estimates 
had  been  in  the  range  of  11-1/2  to  12  million 
bales.  But  declining  crop  prospects  have  reduced 
expected  supplies  below  the  year-earlier  level. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  decline  was  in 
Texas,  the  main  producer  of  shorter  staple 
lengths  for  export.  At  the  same  time,  data  now 
available  indicate  that  beginning  stocks  of  the 
shorter  staple  lengths  were  below  earlier  ex- 
pectations. Still,  overall  supplies  shouldbe ade- 
quate and  prices  are  well  below  last  season 
This  should  enable  both  mill  use  and  exports  to 
about  match  last  year*  s  totals. 


Mill  use  of  cotton  during  1969/70  is  esti- 
mated at  8-1/4  million  bales,  about  the  same  as 
last  season's  use,  which  was  the  smallest  in 
over  a  decade.  This  level  is  nearly  1  million 
bales  below  average  use  during  1964-68  and  re- 
flects the  small  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption 
during  recent  months.  (See  table  14.)  Man-made 
fibers  have  displaced  cotton  in  many  end  uses  in 
recent  years  and  this  year  is  proving  no  ex- 
ception. The  daily  rate  of  mill  use  of  non- 
cellulosic  man-made  fibers  on  cotton-system 
spindles  now  is  well  above  a  year  ago,  (See 
table  15,)  Although  reduced  military  purchases 
and  higher  levels  of  textile  imports  have  signi- 
ficantly affected  cotton's  recent  decline,  com- 
petitive losses  to  man-made  fibers  have  been 
paramount. 

U.S.  cotton  exports  are  expected  to  total 
about  2-3/4  million  bales  this  season.  This  would 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year*  s  extremely  low 
level  and  the  smallest  exports  since  the  mid- 
195Crs.  Average  exports  during  1964-68  were 
3-3/4  million  bales.  Export  prospects  remain 
dim  despite  an  expected  increase  in  world  cotton 
trade  and  a  slightly  greater  increase  for  foreign 
Free-World  countries  in  cotton  consumption  than 
in  production.  Foreign  Free-World  exporting 
countries,  with  their  relatively  large  carryover 
stocks,  are  likely  to  absorb  most  of  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  cotton  trade. 


Cotton  Prices  Lower 

With  sluggish  demand  and  above-average 
holdings  of  cotton  by  the  trade,  cotton  prices 
generally  have  shown  a  slight  downward  move- 
ment during  the  early  months  of  this  season, 
falling  well  below  year-earlier  levels.  However, 
some  strengthening  has  occurred  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  spot  market  price  of  Middling  1-1/16- 
inch  cotton  for  the  first  3  weeks  of  October  av- 
eraged 24.93  cents  per  pound,  down  slightly  from 
the  previous  month,  and  more  than  4  cents  below 
October  1968,  Price  declines  have  been  less  for 
the  shorter  staples.  For  Middling  15/16-inch 
cotton,  the  average  through  October  21  was  19.29 
cents,  up  slightly  from  September  but  about  2 
cents  below  October  1968.  (See  table  16.) 
Weaker  prices  for  the  longer  staples  largely 
reflect  the  greater  supply  for  these  qualities  in 
relation  to  demand,  vis-a-vis  the  shorter  sta- 
ples, (See  table  17.) 
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DOMESTIC    MARKET  DEVELOPMENTS 


1970  Upland  Cotton  Quota  and 
Acreage  Allotment  Increased 

On  October  15,  USDA  announced  a  revised 
national  marketing  quota  of  16,008,333  bales 
(standard  bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  weight)  and 
a  revised  nationalacreageallotmentof  17  million 
acres  for  the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  941,666  bales  in  the 
quota  and  an  increase  of  1  million  acres  in  the 
allotment  from  that  announced  on  October  1,  1969. 
USDA  said,  in  part,  — 

"The  increase  is  brought  about  by  the 
declining  1969  crop  prospects  caused  primarily 
by  abnormal  weather  conditions  throughout  much 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  The  September  8  Crop 
Report,  on  which  the  original  determinations 
were  made,  indicated  a  1969  crop  of  10,984,000 
bales.  The  current  report  indicated  production 
of  10,428,000  bales.  The  increase  in  the  quota 
and  allotment  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  stocks  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply 
of  the  different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  foreign  cotton-consuming  countries. 

"For  the  1970  crop,  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  has  been  set  at  65  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  minimum  au- 
±orized  by  law.  Farmers  who  sign  up  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  who  plant  at  least 
90  percent  of  their  farm' s  domestic  acreage 
allotment,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
acreage  for  the  farm,  will  be  eligible  for  price- 
support  loans  and  for  price-support  payments  on 
the  farm  domestic  allotment. 

"A  projected  national  yield  of  500  pounds 
per  acre  has  been  established  for  the  1970  crop, 
a  reduction  of  45  pounds  per  acre  from  that  set 
for  the  last  three  crop  years, 

"The  reduction  announced  today  reflects 
xhe  failure  of  cotton  yields  to  realize  the  levels 
expected  on  the  basis  of  trends  a  few  years  ago. 
The  projected  yield  for  1967-68-69  crops  was 
established  at  545  pounds  because  of  previous 
upward  trend.  During  the  past  four  years, 
yields  have  been  leveling  off  and  have  trended 
down  since  1965.  The  1970  national  projected 
yield  is  based  on  1964-68  harvested  yields 
(497  pounds  average  per  acre),  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather,  for  trends,  and  for  changes 
in  production  practices." 


Apportionment  of  the  1970  acreage  allot- 
ments among  the  regions  differs  little  from  the 
1969  distribution.  As  In  past  years,  nearly  half 
the  acreage  is  in  the  Southwest,  namely  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  (See  table  1.) 

The  referendum  on  the  1970  upland  cotton 
marketing  quotas  will  be  conducted  by  mail 
December  1  through  5,  For  quotas  to  continue 
in  effect  for  the  1970  crop,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  farmers  voting  must  approve.  If 
marketing  quotas  are  not  approved,  there  will 
be  no  price-support  payments,  but  the  allot- 
ment program  still  will  remain  in  effect 
However,  price-support  loans  would  be  avail- 
able at  50  percent  of  parity  to  cooperators  who 
plant  within  their  allotments  as  provided  by  law. 

Marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  1969- 
crop  upland  cotton.  They  were  approved  by  95.8 
percent  of  growers  voting  in  a  mail  referendum 
last  December, 

USDA  also  announced  a  1970  export  acre- 
age reserve  of  62,500  acres.  All  cotton  produced 
on  farms  receiving  any  export  acreage  reserve 
must  be  exported.  In  addition,  price-support 
loans  and  program  payments  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  any  cotton  produced  on  farms  planting 
export  acreage. 


August  1  Stocks  of  Longer  Staples 
Larger;  Shorter  Staples  Smaller 

Although  total  cotton  stocks  last  August 
were  little  changed  from  xhe  previous  August, 
there  were  significant  changes  in  the  staple  com- 
position of  American  upland  cotton  stocks. 
Carryover  of  cotton  stapling  1-1/16  inches  and 
longer  increased  to  4.2  million  bales,  almost 
double  year-earlier  stocks,  and  accounted  for  a 
record-high  67  percent  of  total  stocks.  In 
contrast  cotton  stocks  stapling  less  than  1-inch 
fell  to  0,8  million  bales  and  13  percent  of  the 
carryover,  the  lowest  quantity  and  share  since 
1961,  (See  table  18.) 

Increased  stocks  of  longer  staples  were 
mainly  due  to  larger  production  of  these  qual- 
ities last  year.  Production  of  these  staples 
totaled  7,5  million  bales,  up  almost  3  million 
from  the  previous  year,  while  disappearance 
increased  only  0.4  million  bales.  However, 
based  on  varieties  planted  and  early  ginnings 
of  the  current  crop,  there  may  be  proportion- 
ately greater  production  of  the  shorter  staples 
than  last  year.  (See  table  2.) 
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The  average  staple  of  ginnings  from  the 
1969  crop  prior  to  October  1  was  33.3  thirty- 
seconds  inches.  During  the  first  2  months  of 
this  crop  year,  1.6  million  bales  or  15.3  percent 
of  the  expected  crop  were  ginned.  This  was  up 
from  1,4  million  bales  and  12,9  percent  of  the 
1968  crop  to  the  same  date  last  year.  (See 
table  2,) 

Farm  Prices  Near  Loan  Levels 

Weaker  demand  for  cotton  this  season  is 
reflected  in  the  lower  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  upland  cotton.  The  average 
price  of  19,39  cents  per  pound  in  September 
was  over  1  cent  below  August  and  almost  7 
cents  below  the  price  received  in  September 
1968.  (See  table  16.)  Consequently,  more  cotton 
now  is  going  under  laon  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  than  in  the  early  months 
of  last  season,  (See  tables  19  and  20.)  Prices 
received  by  farmers  do  not  include  direct 
price  support  payments.  The  direct  price  sup- 
port payment  for  the  1969  crop  is  14.73  cents 
per  pound  on  domestic  allotments,  up  from 
12.24  cents  in  1968.  The  domestic  allotment 
is  65  percent  of  the  farmer's  final  allotment. 

Cotton  Fabric  Prices  Strengtnen; 
Mill  Margins  Increase 

The  average  wholesale  value  of  fabric  pro- 
duced from  a  pound  of  cotton  has  strengthened 


substantially  in  recent  months,  reaching  the 
highest  level  since  the  expanded  price  series  was 
initiated  more  than  3  years  ago.  The  average  fab- 
ric price  was  68.79  cents  inSeptember,  up  slight- 
ly from  68, 62  cents  in  August,  and  0. 76  cent  above 
September  1968,  (See  table  22.) 

The  average  price  paid  by  mills  for  raw 
cotton  has  continued  to  decline  slightly  in 
recent  months.  Consequently,  the  average  mill 
margin  for  cotton  fabric  increased  sharply 
during  the  past  year.    (See  table  22.) 

In  contrast  to  100-percent  cotton  fabric, 
average  prices  for  polyester-cotton  blended 
fabric  have  tended  to  stabilize  in  recent  months 
after  declining  substantially  during  1968.  The 
average  cloth  value  was  109.46  cents  a  pound 
in' September,  down  slightly  from  the  previous 
month,  and  almost  5  cents  below  September 
1968.  Blended  fiber  prices  also  have  changed 
little  in  recent  months.  Consequently,  the  aver- 
age mill  margin,  although  down  irom  year- 
earlier  levels,  has  remained  near  60  cents  a 
pound  for  the  past  6  months.  (See  table  22.) 

Ratio  of  Mill  Fabric  Stocks  to 
Unfilled  Orders  Steady 

During  recent  months,  the  ratio  of  stocks 
to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton  broadwoven  goods 
has   generally    held   steady.    The  seasonally 


Table  1.- 

-Cotton,  upland:  Acreage  allotments,  by  regions  and  each  region 

as  a  percentage  of  total,  1959  to  1970 

'  United 

Year  ; 

West  : 

Southwest  : 

Delta 

:  Southeast 

■  States 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

1959  1/ 

1.474 

8.5 

8,039 

46.3 

4,709 

27.1 

3.116 

18.0 

17.346 

1960  1/ 

1,587 

9.0 

8,148 

46.4 

4,707 

26.8 

3.112 

17.7 

17.554 

1961  ~ 

1,408 

7.6 

8,711 

47.2 

4,957 

26,9 

3.382 

18.3 

18.458 

1962 

1,392 

7.7 

8,546 

47.2 

4,840 

26.7 

3.324 

18.4 

18,102 

1963 

:  1,246 

7.7 

7,627 

46.9 

4,350 

26.8 

3.027 

18.6 

16.250 

1964  2/ 

1,244 

7.7 

7,590 

46.9 

4,360 

26.8 

3.006 

18.6 

16,200 

1965 

1,242 

7.7 

7,590 

46.9 

4,367 

26.9 

3.001 

18.5 

16.200 

1966  2/ 

1,243 

7.7 

7,592 

46.9 

4,365 

26.9 

3.000 

18.5 

16,200 

1967  2/ 

1,249 

7.7 

7,595 

46.9 

4,363 

26.9 

2.993 

18.5 

16.200 

1968  2/ 

'  1,250 

7.7 

7.594 

46.9 

4,361 

26.9 

2.995 

18.5 

16.200 

1969  2/ 

•  ■  1,250 

7.7 

7,589 

46.9 

4,364 

26.9 

2.997 

18.5 

16.200 

1970  1/ 

:  1,327 

7.7 

8,045 

46.) 

4,625 

27.0 

3.153 

18,4 

1^.150 

1/  Includes  acreage  added  by  Choice  B  selection.  2/  Does  not  include  acreage  permitted  for  export  cotton. 
Computed  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  2  . — Cotton,  upland:    Ginnings,  by  staple 
length,  crops  of  I968  and  I969 


Staple 


7/8"  and  shorter 

29/32" 

15/16" 

31/32" 

1" 

1-1/32" 
1-1/16" 
1-3/32" 
1-1/8" 

1-5/32"  and  longer 


Total 


Season  through  September  30 


■           1,000  bales 

211 
5,870 
60,709 
63,8U3 
kl,OkQ 
131,513 
663,150 

393,91^ 
i^7,519 
5,71+9 


41,989 
111,821 

78,333 
57,208 
77,061 
203,987 
598,829 
379,2i+9 
5i+,668 

6,1+57 


Percentage  of  total 


1968 


2/ 
O.k 
h.3 
h.3 
2.9 
9.3 
i+7.0 

27.9 
3.i+ 
.3 


1969  i/ 


Percent 


l,ifl3,526 


1,609,602 


100.0 


2.6 
6.9 
h.9 
3*6 
1+.8 
12.7 
37.1 
23.6 


100.0 


X/  Preliminary.  2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 


adjusted  ratio  at  the  end  of  August  was  0.40, 
up  slightly  from  July,  but  0.02  below  a  year 
earlier.  (See  table  3.) 


Both  stocks  and  unfilled  orders  have 
changed  little  during  the  past  year.  August 
inventories  were  down  2  percent  from  a  year 
earlier,  while  unfilled  orders  were  up  3  percent 
from  August  1968. 

The  stock /unfilled  order  ratio  is  a  good 
indicator  of  future  changes  in  the  rate  of  cotton 
consumption.  Changes  in  the  ratio  usually  pre- 
cede opposite  changes  in  use  by  several  months. 
During  1968,  the  ratio  fluctuated  little,  remaining 
near  the  postwar  average  relationship  of  0.42, 
and  cotton  consumption  changed  little.  The  cur- 
rent stability  in  the  ratio  Indicates  little  change 
in  the  rate  of  cotton  use  during  the  next  several 
months.  For  all  1969/70,  cotton  consumption  is 
expected  to  total  about  8-1/4  million  bales, 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 


Table  3  .—Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  UJS.  cotton 
mills:  Ratio  of  stocks  to  unfUIed  orders,  seasonally 
adjusted,  January  1965  to  date  1/ 


Month 

1965  i 

1966 

:   .1967  * 

1968 

':  1969 

January  ; 

0.27 

0.20 

0.26 

0.37 

0.43 

February  ; 

.25 

.19 

.29 

.42 

.43 

March  ! 

.23 

.18 

.32 

.42 

.41 

AprU 

.21 

.17 

.33 

.41 

.39 

May 

:  .20 

.17 

.37 

.42 

.40 

June 

.20 

.17 

.40 

.42 

.39 

July  : 

.21 

.17 

.41 

.40 

.38 

August 

:  .21 

.18 

.36 

.42 

.40 

September 

.21 

.18 

.37 

.44 

October 

.22 

.21 

.38 

.41 

November 

:  .22 

.23 

.34 

.40 

December 

:  .23 

.25 

.35 

.40 

1/  End  of  month. 

Based  on  data  from  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc. 
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Military  Demand  Continues 
Sharp  Drop 

Deliveries  of  cotton  textiles  to  our  military 
forces  were  equivalent  to  165,000  bales  of  raw 
cotton  during  the  1968/69  crop  year,  down  from 
252,000  in  1967/68  and  370,000  in  1966/67.  This 
sharp  drop  in  demand  is  apparently  related  to  the 
leveling  off  of  our  military  manpower  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  earlier  build- 
up in  textile  stocks.  During  August  of  this  year, 
the  latest  month  data  are  available,  only  4,783 
equivalent  bales  were  delivered  for  the  military, 
the  least  since  June  1966,  (See  tables  23,  24, 
and  25.) 

Even  though  cotton  deliveries  declined 
about  35  percent  in  1968/69,  cotton  still  ac- 
counted for  81  percent  of  total  textile  deliveries. 
However,  there  are  indications  that  cotton's 
share  of  the  total  now  may  be  slipping  sig- 
nificantly. 

Cotton  Textile  Imports  Near 
Record  High;  Exports 
Smaller  but  Increasing 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles  have  con- 
tinued at  relatively  high  levels  in  recent  months 
and,  for  all  of  1969,  may  exceed  the  record-high 
level  of  nearly  1.1  million  equivalentbales  of  raw 
cotton  imported  in  1966,  For  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year,  imports  totaled  the  equivalent  of 
704,800  bales,  up  over  5  percent  from  the  same 
period  of  1968.  A  22-percent  increase  in  imports 
of  cloth  was  largely  responsible.  (See  table  26.) 

Data  for  imports  and  exports  of  man-made 
textile  manufactures  are  shown  in  tables  28  and 
29. 


Cotton  May  Fail  To  Keep  Pace  as 
Prospective  Total  Fiber 
Consumption  Climbs 

Mill  consumption  of  all  fibers  is  estimated 
to  total  about  10  billion  pounds  in  calendar 
1969,  up  slightly  over  2  percent  from  last  year. 
A  projected  400-million  pound  increase  in  use 
of  man-made  fibers  is  responsible  for  the  over- 
all increase,  as  consumption  of  both  cotton  and 
wool  may  be  down  slightly.  Cotton  use  of  nearly  4 
billion  pounds  in  1969  would  account  for  about  40 
percent  of  the  market,  a  drop  of  2.6  percentage 
points  from  last  year's  share.  Wool's  share 
also  is  expected  to  decline,  to  about  3  percent, 
while  man-made  fiber  use  of  5.7  billion  pounds 


would  account  for  57  percent  of  the  fiber  market, 
up  from   54  percent  in  1968,  (See  table  4.) 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  total  fiber  consump- 
tion by  mills  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  49 
pounds  in  1969,  up  half  a  pound  from  last  year. 
However,  per  capita  cotton  use,  estimated  at  19.6 
pounds,  would  be  lowest  in  recent  history.  Mill 
use  of  man-made  fibers  is  projected  to  total  28 
pounds  per  capita,  a  gain  of  almost  2  pounds 
from  last  year,  (See  table  4.) 

Growth  in  man-made  fiber  use  has  stem- 
med from  all  major  sectors,  including  apparel, 
household,  and  industrial  uses.  Several  factors 
are  relevant.  First,  advances  in  technology  have 
enabled  man-made  fibers  to  capture  certain 
markets,  such  as  the  market  for  carpets  and 
rugs.  This  market  now  consumes  about  1  billion 
pounds  of  fiber,  over  80  percent  man-made. 
Second,  man-made  fibers  have  gained  markets 
because  of  large-scale  promotion  and  adver- 
tising, more  competitive  prices,  increased  sup- 
plies, and  improved  technology.  For  example, 
man-made  fiber's  ability  to  impart  a  satisfac- 
tory durable  press  finish  to  fabrics  has  enabled 
fabric  blends  to  substitute  for  100-percent  cot- 
ton fabrics  in  such  diversified  end  uses  as  shirts 
and  bedsheets.  (See  tables  8  and  9.) 

Thus,  blends  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  growing  use  of  man-made  fibers. 
The  predominant  blend  is  polyester  and  cotton, 
in  which  cotton  is  usually  the  minor  fiber.  In 
1968,  production  of  this  blend  alone  was  almost 
2  billion  linear  yards,  the  equivalent  of  about 
one-fourth  of  total  cotton  broadwoven  goods  pro- 
duction. In  1969,  production  of  polyester-cotton 
blends  probably  will  amount  to  almost  one-±ird 
of  total  cotton  fabric  production.  Also  growing  in 
inportance  are  blends  which  contain  no  cotton, 
such  as  polyester  and  modified  rayon  blends. 
Production  of  these  blends,  although  small,  more 
than  doubled  between  the  first  quarters  of  1968 
and  1969. 


Extra-Long  Staple  Cotton  Stocks 
"  l^ay  Be  Further  Reduced" 

Stocks  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  may  drop 
further  during  the  1969/70  season.  Last  August, 
stocks  totaled  154,800  bales.  CCC  stocks  also 
may  decline  this  year.  Most  of  the  "shortfall" 
(estimated  quantity  by  which  domestic  use  and 
exports  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  exceed  U.S. 
production)  of  29, 600  bales  for  the  current  season 
has  been  sold  by  CCC  at  market  prices.  Through 
October  16,  of  this  year,  26,314  bales  had  been 
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Tables, —  Mill  consumption  of  fibers:  Total,  per  capita  and 
percentage  distribution,  by  fiber,  1960  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
January  1 

Cotton 

Wool 

1  otal  , 

Share 
of  fibers 

Per 
capita 

Total 

:  Share 
:      of  fibers 

:  Per 
;  capita 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Lb. 

1960 

4, 190.9 

64.6 

23.2 

411.0 

6.3 

2.3 

1961 

:  4,081.5 

62.1 

22.2 

412.1 

6.3 

2.2 

1962 

:  4,188.0 

59,4 

22.4 

429.1 

6.1 

2.3 

1963 

4,040.2 

55.7 

21.3 

411.7 

5.7 

2.2 

1964 

4,244.4 

54.5 

22.1 

356.7 

4.6 

1.8 

1965 

4,477.5 

52,7 

23.0 

387.0 

4.5 

2.0 

1966 

4,63a.5. 

5i.3 

23.5 

370.2 

4.1 

1.9 

1967 

4,423.0 

49  J2 

22.2 

312.5 

3.5 

1.6 

1968 

:  4,146.5 

42.4 

20.6 

329.7 

3.4 

1.6 

1969  _4/ 

3,975.0 

39.8 

19.6 

315.0 

3.2 

1.6 

Man- 

made 

1/ 

All  flhfF^! 

2/ 

?  Share 

I 

Pe 

r 

Per 

Total 

:  of 

fibers 

: 
: 

capita 

Total 

capita  3/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Lb 

Mil,  lb. 

Lb. 

1960  : 

1,877.8 

28.9 

10 

.4 

6,491.4 

35;9 

1961  : 

2,060,7 

31.4 

11. 

2 

6,567.0 

35.7 

1962  : 

2,418.5 

34.3 

13 

.0 

7,048.0 

37,8 

1963 

2,787.8 

38.4 

14 

,7 

7,252.8 

38.3 

1964 

3,174.3 

40.7 

16 

5 

7,789.6 

40.6 

1965  : 

3,624.4 

42.6 

18 

6 

8.501.9 

42.7 

1966  : 

4,002.2 

44.4 

20 

3 

9,017.6 

45.8 

1967  ; 

4,243.7 

47,2 

21". 

3 

8,989.6 

45.2 

1968 

5,301,4 

54.2 

26.3 

9,789.8 

48.7 

1969  4/ 

5,700,0 

57.0 

28.1 

10,000,0 

49.2 

1/  Includes  manufactured  waste  reported  by  Textile  Organon.  2/  Includes  flax  and  silk.  3/  Total  consumption 
divided  by  population.  4/  Estimated. 


Compiled  from  Textile  Organon  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


sold.  After  the  "shortfall"  is  sold,  CCC  will 
continue  to  offer  its  stocks  for  sale  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  not  less  than  the  higher  of  115 
percent  of  the  current  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges  or  the  market  price. 

The  extra-long  staple  cotton  crop  was  fore- 
cast at  79,800  bales  as  of  October  1.  This  would 
be  about  2  percent  larger  than  last  year.  (See 
table  10.)  Increased  production  is  due  to  a  14 
percent  increase  in  harvested  acreage;  yields 
are  expected  to  decline  sharply. 


Disappearance  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
in  1969/70  is  expected  to  exceed  the  larger  1969 
crop  and  higher  imports.  Mill  use  may  increase 
only  slightly,  but  exports  may  well  exceed 
last  season's  total  of  8,500  bales.  (See  tables 
21  and  10.) 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
last  year's  crop  was  41.4  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  47.9  cents  a  year  earlier.  (See 
table  5.)  The  average  support  price  for  the  1968 
crop  was  40  cents,  compared  with  47  cents  for 
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the  1967  crop.  The  support  price  for  the  1969 
crop  is  unchanged  at  40  cents.  Also,  producers 
are  eligible  for  a  direct  price-support  payment 
of  8.88  cents  a  pound  on  their  1969  production. 
This  is  up  slightly  from  last  season*  s  payment 
of  8.69  cents. 

USDA  has  announced  a  national  acreage 
allotment  of  78,398  acres  for  the  1970 crop— 1.6 
percent  below  1969.  Distribution  of  allotments 
by  States  is  shown  in  table.  6. 

Cotton  Linters  Supply 
About  the  Same 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  during  1969/70 
is  expected  to  be  little  different  from  last 
season.  Larger  beginning  stocks  may  about  offset 
smaller  production  this  year.  Production  of 
cotton  linters,  based  on  the  October  1  estimate 
of  the  cotton  crop,  is  expected  to  total  about  4 
percent  below  last  year's  1.3  million  bales. 
August  1  stocks  were  up  about  20  percent. 
(See  table  30.) 

Linters  consumption  may  total  1.2  million 
bales  during  1969/70,  slightly  above  last  year. 


Tables.— Cotton,  American-Egyptian:  Average  price 
received  by  farmers,  by  months, 
August  1965  to  date 


Average 

;1965/66 

:1966/67:1967/68i 

1968/69 

Cents 

August 

September 

— — » 

October 

:  49.8 

48.8 

48.7 

43.4 

November 

.  50.2 

48.4 

50.7 

42.0 

December 

49.0 

47.5 

48.7 

41.9 

January 

46.7 

47.6 

46.2 

41.9 

February 

45.4 

47.3 

45.3 

41.2 

March  ; 

41.8 

49.4 

41.8 

42.1 

April  : 

49.6 

50.8 

47.4 

42.3 

May  ; 

48.9 

50.1 

49.1 

41.8 

June  : 

48.9 

51.0 

48.8 

43.0 

July  : 

50.2 

51,0 

49.8 

41.1 

Average  : 

48.1 

48,7 

47.9  2/41.4 

y  Weighted  average.  2/  Average  to  April  1,  1969. 


Statistical  Reporting  Service. 


Table  6. — State  acreage  allotments  for  extra- 
long  staple  cotton,  1966-70 


:               Acreage  allotment 

State 

:  1966 

:  1967 

:  1968 

:  1969 

:  1970 

Acres 

Ariz. 

:  35,315 

30,591 

30,610 

34,597 

34,037 

Calif. 

:  546 

472 

474 

533 

523 

Fla. 

ioi 

104 

1  AO. 

Ga. 

117 

98 

97 

110 

108 

New 

Mexito  : 

16,402 

14,249 

14,264 

16,137 

15,914 

Texas 

28,679 

24,846 

24,851 

28,088 

27,666 

Puerto 

Rico 

77 

46 

23 

11 

2 

Total  ; 

81,400 

70,500 

70,500 

79,660 

78,398 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Exports  are  expected  to  increase  to  almost 
0.2  million  bales,  while  imports  may  decline 
slightly. 

Consumption  increased  in  1968/69— the 
result  of  a  13-percent  increase  in  the  use  of 
chemical  linters.  Use  of  felting  linters  declined. 
Consumption  of  chemical  linters  responded  to 
the  lower  average  price  of  3.47  cents  a  pound, 
about  1  cent  below  1967/68. 


WORLD  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 

Increased  Trade  Activity  Likely 

During  1969/70,  world  cotton  exports  are 
projected  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
to  increase  about  1.0  million  bales  from  last 
season's  below-average  total  of  16.6  million. 
This  would  place  exports  slightly  above  the 
1963-67  average  of  17. 3  million  bales.  Increased 
trade  activity  is  based  on  larger  prospective 
exports  by  foreign  Free-World  countries,  as 
exports  by  the  United  States  and  by  communist 
countries  may  not  gain. 

World  cotton  production  this  season  is  ex- 
pected to  be  down  slightly  from  the  53  million 
bales  of  1968/69.  A  projected  increase  for 
foreign  countries  may  not  offset  reduced  U.S. 
prospects.  World  consumption  may  total  a  little 
over  53  million  bales,  slightly  above  production. 
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Larger  prospective  use  by  both  foreign  Free- 
World  and  communist  countries  accounts  for  the 
probable  increase  in  demand. 


Foreign  Free-World 
Supply  and  Demand 

Foreign  Free-World  cotton  production  is 
estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
at  a  record-high  26.0  million  bales,  slightly 
above  the  record  1968/69  output  of  25. 9 million. 
(See  tables  31  and  33.)  The  expected  increase 
is  projected  on  the  basis  of  increased  acreage; 
average  yield  may  be  little  different  from  the 
251  pounds  per  acre  of  last  year.  (See  table  34.) 

Significant  production  increases  are  ex- 
pected in  Brazil,  India,  Greece,  and  the  UAR. 
Smaller  production  is  likely  in  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Central  America,  Turkey, 
and  Mexico.  In  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  both 
acreage  and  yields  are  lower,  reflecting  reduced 
cotton  prices.  In  Mexico,  a  decline  in  acreage 
was  coupled  with  drought  and,  later  in  the  season, 
by  heavy  rains  to  reduce  prospective  production 
by  450,000  bales.  (See  table  34.) 

Planted  acreage  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  is  estimated  at  50,5  million  acres, 
up  0.6  million  from  1968/69.  This  primarily 
reflects  an  increase  of  0,5  million  acres  in 
Brazil.  Acreage  in  many  other  foreign  Free- 
World  countries  has  shown  slight  declines  in  the 
face  of  falling  prices. 

Cotton  consumption  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  is  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  at  a  record  26.9  million  bales  this 
year,  up  0,5  million  from  1968-69.  Cotton  con- 
sumption in  net  importing  countries  is  expected 
to  increase  about  0,2  million  bales  while  con- 
sumption in  net  exporting  countries  is  expected 
to  rise  about  0, 3  million. 


Increase  Expected  in  Government 
Financing  of  U.S.  Exports 

Through  mid-August,  funds  available  for 
financing  U.S.  cotton  exports  under  special 
Government  programs  (including  authorizations 
and  loans  issued  but  not  used  in  previous  years 
and  those  which  may  not  be  used  in  fiscal 
1969/70)  would  cover  shipments  of  around  1.6 
million  bales  of  cotton,  compared  with  estimated 
shipments  of  1,1  million  the  previous  year. 
Authorizations  under  P.L.  480  for  financing 
cotton  exports  during  1969/70  are  down  from  a 
year  earlier,  while  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
issued  are  higher,  (See  table  32.) 

Import  Market  Prices  Continue 
To  Drift  Slightly  Lower 

Price  quotations  for  both  U.S.  and  foreign- 
grown  cotton,  c,i,f,  Liverpool,  have  declined 
slightly  in  recent  months,  ranging  from  one  to 
several  cents  below  quotations  for  the  same 
months  of  1968.  Price  quotations  for  most  qual- 
ities of  U.S. -grown  cotton  have  averaged  near 
those  for  competitive  growths  in  recent  months, 
contrasted  to  the  year-earlier  period  when  most 
U.S.  -grown  cotton  price  quotations  averaged  well 
above  those  for  foreign-grown  cotton.  (See  tables 
35  and  36.) 

The  average  price  of  U.S.  Strict  Middling 
1-1/16  inch  cotton,  c.i.f,  Liverpool,  during 
September  was  28  cents,  only  about  Icentabove 
the  c.i.f.  Liverpool  index  price  for  similar 
qualities.  The  September  Liverpool  index  was 
down  slightly  from  the  previous  month  and  was 
about  3  cents  below  September  1968,  while  the 
U.S.  price  in  September  was  unchanged  from 
August  but  was  down  almost  6  cents  from  the 
year-earlier  price.  (See  table  7.) 

U.S.  and  foreign  average  spot  export  prices 
are  shown  in  table  37, 
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Table  7. —  Cotton:  Index  of  prices  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  and  price  of  U^.  SM  1-1/16", 
c.i.f.  Liverpool,  England,  January  1967  to  date 


.  1967 

1968 

1969 

Month 

:  Index 
1/ 

:  U^. 

•    SM  1-1/16"' 

!  2/ 

Index 
i/ 

:  U.S. 

•  SM  1-1/16" 

:  2/ 

Index 
1/ 

:  UJS. 

"  SM  1-1/16'* 

;  2/ 

Cents 

per  pound 

January  ! 

28.76 

28.57 

33.10 

36.31 

28.19 

29.00 

February 

28.91 

28.65 

32.42 

34.27 

27,78 

28.79 

March 

28.95 

28.75 

31.84 

33.64 

27,83 

28.60 

April 

28.90 

28.93 

31.26 

32.80 

28,31 

28.60 

May 

28.85 

28.93 

30.90 

32.80 

28.64 

28.60 

June 

9A  on 

ou.oo 

OO. lO 

28.44 

July 

:  28.84 

29.38 

30.56 

34.30 

27.74 

28!l3 

A  )  1  en  1  Qt" 

29.65 

29.85 

30,61 

34.30 

27.09 

28.00 

September 

30.61 

30.48 

30.05 

33.79 

26.99 

28.00 

October  ; 

31.07 

30.88 

29.91 

31.94 

November 

31.26 

33.91 

29.18 

30.16 

December 

32.33 

37.40 

3/28.55 

3/29.30 

Average  ] 

29.75 

30.40 

30.74 

33.07 

1/  Average  of  the  6  cheapest  growths  of  SM  1-  1/16  inch  cbtton  actively  traded  for  the  period  in  Liverpool 
market.    2/  Based  on  offers  of  minimum  micronaire  of  3.5  to  4.9.    3/  A?.«rage  of  3  quotations. 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  records  and  the  weekly  Cotton  and  General  Economic  Review, 
Liverpool,  England. 


The  Cotton  Situation  Is  published 
in  January,  March,  May,  August,  and 
October. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for 
released  in  January  1970. 
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RECENT  CHANGES  IN  SELECTED  COTTON  END  USES 


by 


Eussell  G.  Barlowe  and  James  R .  Donald 

Agricultural  Economists 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division 
Economic  Research  Service 


U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  has  de- 
clined substantially  in  recent  years.  Estimated 
use  is  close  to  8-1/4  million  bales  this  year— 
almost  lrl/4  million  below  the  1965-67  average. 
The  major  factor  the  past  few  years  has  been 
increased  competition  from  man-made  fibers  in 
general  and  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends  in 
particular,  both  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources.  Military  use  of  cotton  textiles  has  de- 
clined and  cotton  textile  imports  have  taken  a 
growing  share  of  the  domestic  market. 

Man-made  fiber  blends  are  displacing 
100-percent  cotton  goods  in  both  apparel  and 
household  end  uses.  lyCottorfs  apparel  market- 
its  most  important  outlet— has  recently  suffered 
extensive  losses.  Apparel  cotton  use  this  year 
likely  will  fall  more  than  1  /2  million  equivalent 
bales  below  the  1965-67  average.  While  most 
of  this  decline  can  be  attributed  to  the  shift 
to  blends,  part  can  also  be  traced  to  contem- 
porary fashions,  specifically  the  recent  miM- 
skirt  trend. 

Since  1965,  cotton  textile  imports  have  in- 
creased over  30  percent  and,  in  mid- 1969, 
represented  about  15  percent  of  domestic  cotton 
consumption  (mill  use  adjusted  for  the  net  trade 
balance  in  cotton  manufactures).  However,  the 
current  net  import  trade  balance  for  cotton 
textiles  of  slightly  over  550,000 equivalentbales 
represents  an  increase  of  only  about  150,000 
bales  since  1965,  Thus,  in  recent  years  the 
impact  of  increased  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
on  U.S.  mill  use  likely  has  been  much  less  than 
the  effect  of  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends. 

Among  the  major  reasons  for  cotton' s  recent 
losses  to  man-made  fibers  have  been  fluctuating 
raw  cotton  prices,  unstable  supplies,  and  a 
changing  technology.  Cotton  prices  increased  to 
an  unusually  high  level  during  1967/68,  chiefly  a 


reflection  of  much  uncertainty  about  supplies  of 
the  various  staples  as  a  result  of  the  extremely 
small  1967  crop.  Mill  prices  for  cotton  hit  a 
peak  of  41  cents  per  pound  forSM  1-1/16  inch  in 
December  1967.  After  adjusting  for  waste,  this 
converted  to  47  cents  a  pound,  considerably  above 
comparable  prices  of  rayon  and  almost  as  high 
as  the  cotton-equivalent  price  of  polyester.  This 
helped  cause  a  sharp  shift  from  all-cotton  fabrics 
to  blends.  Since  late  1967,  the  price  of  cotton 
has  declined  considerably.  However,  ±is  decline 
has  largely  been  matched  by  discounts  for  man- 
made  fibers.  Also,  technological  advances  for 
man-made  fiber  fabric  blends,  such  as  durable 
press,  have  greatly  contributed  to  cotton's 
losses._3/ 

Scope  of  Study 

To  examine  in  more  detail  the  Impact  of 
man-made  fiber  fabric  blends  and  cotton  textile 
imports  on  U.S.  cotton  use  during  the  past  3 
years,  5  intermediate  end  uses  were  selected 
for  study— bedsheeting,  broadcloth,  colored  yam 
fabrics,  oxford  cloth,  and  poplins.  4/  Cotton  con- 
sumed in  these  fabrics  accounts  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  total  cotton  mill  consumption.  The  raw 
cotton  content  of  bedsheeting  alone  amounts  to 
close  to  10  percent 

Consumer  uses  for  the  5  primary  end- 
use  fabrics  include  a  broad  array  of  apparel 
and  household  products.  Bedsheeting  is  second 
only  to  men' s  and  boy*  s  trousers  in  Importance 
of  cotton  end  uses.  5y  Broadcloth,  colored  yarn 
fabrics,  oxford  cloth,  and  poplins  are  purchased 
in  the  form  of  shirts,  dresses,  coats,  jackets, 
skirts,  blouses,  uniforms,  robes,  gowns,  and 
pajamas. 


See  foomotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Extensive  Loss  to  Blends;  Little  Effect 
from  Foreign  Trade  in  5  Fabrics 

For  the  5  selected  fabrics,  U.S.  cotton 
suffered  severe  competitive  losses  to  man-made 
fiber  fabric  blends  during  1966-68.  Cotton's 
losses  to  man-made  fiber  blends  totaled  about 
300,000  equivalent  bales  of  cotton  during  the 
3-year  period.  Colored  yarn  fabrics  made  of 
cotton  absorbed  over  one-third  of  this  loss. 
On  an  annual  percentage  basis,  cotton's  losses 
in  the  5  fabrics  increased  from  3.5  percent  in 
1966  to  6,3  percent  in  1968.   (See  table  8.) 

In  contrast,  increasing  textile  imports  of 
the  selected  fabrics  did  not  cause  any  net  dis- 
placement of  U.S.  cotton  during  1966-68,  as 
textile  exports  kept  pace.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  cotton  exports  registered  a  net  gain  of 
16,000  equivalent  bales  for  theS  selected  fabrics, 
primarily  due  to  competitive  gains  for  ship- 
ments of  colored  yam  fabrics.  However,  imports 
affected  bedsheeting,  for  which  there  was  a  net 
loss  of  5,000  bales  during  the  period.  (See 
table  8,) 

Cotton's  Bedsheeting  Market 
in  Trouble 

The  market  for  cotton  bedsheeting,  which 
annually  accounts  for  over  800,000  bales  of 
cotton,  is  shifting  towards  blends.  For  example, 
100-percent  cotton  bedsheets  and  pillowcases 
accounted  for  only  66  percent  of  the  market  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1968,  compared  with  91 
percent  a  year  earlier  and  99  percent  in  1965. 
Polyester-cotton  blended  fabrics  are  respon- 
sible; they  now  comprise  about  one-third  of 
the  market.  Although  these  blends  usually  contain 
about  50-percent  cotton,  total  cotton  consumed  in 
all  bedsheeting  was  down  about  53,000  equiv- 
alent bales  in  1968,  a  displacement  of  6.1 
percent.  (See  tables  8  and  9.) 


Colored  Yam  Fabrics  Sustain  Sharpest 
Losses  to  Man-Made  Blends 

The  sharpest  cotton  losses  to  man-made 
fiber  fabric  blends  were  sustained  in  the  colored 
yam  fabric  market.  Cotton  used  in  100-percent 
cotton  colored  yarn  goods  declined  the  equivalent 
of  273,000  bales  between  1966  and  1968,  This  was 
only  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  32,000 
equivalent  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in  blends 
with  polyester.  However,  this  net  cotton  decline 
of  241,000  bales  cannot  all  be  counted  as  a  loss 
to  blends,  as  the  demand  for  all  colored  yarn 
fabrics  declined  about  12  percent.  Thus,  cotton' s 


loss  to  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends  was  slightly 
over  100,000  equivalent  bales  during  1966-68. 
(See  table  8.) 

Cotton  Poplin's  Losses 
Negligible;  Sizeable  Losses 
for  Oxford  Cloth  and  Broadclo± 

In  poplins,  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends 
displaced  the  equivalent  of  13,000  bales  of  cotton 
in  1968,  This  about  matched  cotton's  combined 
gains  of  the  previous  2  years  in  this  category. 
Thus,  cotton  poplin  was  the  only  selected  fabric 
in  which  cotton  losses  were  negligible  during  the 
3-year  period.  (See  table  8, )  The  primary  reason 
is  that  our  military  forces  use  almost  half  of  all 
100-percent  cotton  poplins  produced.  Although 
military  demand  for  most  cotton  fabrics  has 
declined  since  1967,  the  demand  for  cotton  pop- 
lin, the  leading  fabric  purchased  by  the  military, 
has  increased  substantially. 

Cotton  oxford  cloth,  'the  smallest  fabric 
category  examined,  suffered  the  largest  percent- 
age losses  to  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends — 9.3 
percent  in  1966,  22.0  percent  in  1967,  and  8.9 
percent  in  1968,  In  1966,  almost  three  times  as 
many  bales  of  cotton  were  used  in  all-cotton 
oxford  cloth  as  in  polyester-cotton  blends.  But 
in  1968,  about  twice  as  many  equivalent  bales 
of  cotton  were  used  in  blends  witii  polyester  as 
consumed  in  100-percent  cotton  fabrics.  The 
net  result  was  a  competitive  loss  of  almost 
50,000  bales  of  cotton  during  the  3-year  period. 
(See  table  8.) 

Cotton's  losses  in  the  broadcloth  market 
totaled  62,000  equivalent  bales  during  1966-68  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  use  of  man-made  fiber 
fabric  blends.  The  average  annual  displacement 
of  about  6  percent  was  the  second  highest  of  the 
fabrics  studied.  (See  table  8.) 

Five  Fabrics  Account  for  One- 
Fourth  of  Total  Cotton  Use 

Total  cotton  consumed  in  bedsheeting, 
colored  yam  fabrics,  broadcloth,  oxford  cloth, 
and  poplins  accounted  for  a  significant  share  of 
cotton  mill  consumption  during  1966-68—26.0 
percent,  24.1  percent,  and  23.3  percent,  respec- 
tively. Cotton's  losses  in  these  5  markets  were 
much  greater  because  of  man-made  fiber  fabric 
blends  than  as  a  consequence  of  textile  imports. 
Cotton  displaced  as  a  result  of  both  imports  and 
blends  totaled  the  equivalent  of  99,000  bales  in 
1966,  40,000  bales  in  1967,  and  141,000  bales  in 
1968.  Corresponding  percentage  losses  col- 
lectively were  3,8  percent,  1.8  percent,  and  6.5 
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percent,  respectively.  For  the  5  selected  fabrics, 
net  cotton  losses  to  Imports  of  textiles  were  neg- 
ligible during  1966-68;  losses  to  man-made 
blends  totaled  the  equivalent  of  about  300,000 
bales.  (See  table  8.) 

Over  80  percent  of  cotton  displaced  by  the  5 
selected  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends  during 
1966-68  represented  a  direct  loss  to  cotton.  In- 
direct cotton  losses,  bedsheeting  for  example  in 
1966  and  1967,  resulted  from  declining  market 
shares  despite  increased  cotton  consumption. 
(See  table  8.) 

Potential  for  Further  Losses; 

Bedsheeting  of  Particular  Concern 

The  potential  for  further  cotton  losses  is 
more  evident  with  respect  to  competition  from 
man-made  fiber  fabric  blends  than  textile  im- 
ports. This  is  based  on  the  observation  that 
percentage  cotton  losses  to  man-made  blends 
increased  from  3.5  percent  in  1966  to  6.3  per- 
cent in  1968,  while  percentage  losses  to  tex- 
tile imports  increased  only  slightly.  (See 
table  8.) 

The  bedsheeting  market  is  of  particular 
importance  to  cotton.  As  this  is  cotton's  second 
largest  end-use  market,  any  further  substantial 
loss  to  man-made  fiber  fabric  blends  will  have  a 
significant  and  detrimental  effect  on  total  cotton 
use.  But  the  recent  trend  points  to  less  cotton 
consumption  in  bedsheeting  in  the  future.  Cot- 
ton's  losses  to  blends  in  this  market  increased 
from  8,000  equivalent  bales  (0.9  percent  dis- 
placement) in  1966  to  53,000  bales  (6.1  percent 
displacement)  in  1968.  (See  table  8.)  Apparently, 
the  increasing  consumer  demand  for  durable- 
press  sheets  is  stimulating  the  use  of  blended 
polyester-cotton  sheets. 

Increased  blended  fabric  production  and 
use  have  resulted  from  large  research  and 
promotional  expenditures  by  the  man-made 
fiber  industry  and  increased  supplies  of  fibers 
at  reduced  prices.  For  example,  research  was 
instrumental  in  developing  permanent  press, 
and  extensive  promotion  has  led  to  widespread 
consumer  acceptance.  Another  factor  favoring 
blends  is  the  blended  fabric  producer's  rela- 
tively higher  profit  margin.  For  example,  cur- 
rent mill  margins  for  65/35  polyester-cotton 
broadcloth  are  about  70  percent  higher  than 
for  100-percent  cotton  broadcloth,  according  to 
data  from  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Although  cotton  is  a  component  of  the  pri- 
mary blended  fabric  produced  (polyester-cotton 


blends  account  for  over  half  the  total),  it  is 
usually  the  minor  fiber.  However,  there  are 
now  indications  that  cotton  is  facing  increasing 
competition  from  rayon  as  polyester 's  parmer. 
Census  Bureau  data  show  production  of  poly- 
ester-rayon blends  increasing  91  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1969  compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  while  polyester-cotton  blends  increased 
only  22  percent.  So  not  only  are  blends  dis- 
placing formerly  all-cotton  fabrics  but  rayon  is 
bidding  for  cotton's  blended  fabric  market. 

Research  and  Promotion 

Important  to  Cotton's  Future 

Cotton's  inherent  characteristics,  such  as 
comfort,  absorbency,  and  durability,  enhance  its 
use  in  many  apparel,  household,  and  industrial 
end  uses.  However,  these  advantages  have  been 
offset  somewhat  by  man-made  fibers'  durable- 
press  innovation.  The  development  of  an  im- 
proved 100-percent  cotton  durable-press  fabric 
would  enhance  cotton's  competitive  position. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  and  cotton  re- 
search is  continuing  in  an  effort  to  recapture 
some  of  cotton' s  lost  markets.  The  producer- 
supported  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Pro- 
gram has  $10  million  budgeted  for  1969,  one- 
third  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  research, 
primarily  in  the  durable-press  area.  Funds 
available  for  promotion  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  budget. 


1/  See  also  Barlowe,  Russell  G.  "Cotton 
and  Man-made  Fiber  Fabric  Blends."  Cotton 
Situation.  CS-234  (January  1968). 

"ij  To  illustrate,  during  1964-68,  the  average 
quantity  of  cotton  fabric  required  to  manufacture 
a  woman's  woven  cotton  skirt  declined  about 
40  percent,  from  3.2  to  1.9  square  yards  per 
skirt,  according  to  data  from  "Cotton  Counts 
Its  Customers"  of  the  National  Cotton  Council. 
The  fabric  content  of  cotton  woven  dresses 
also  registered  a  decline  of  almost  20  percent. 
Thus,  the  recent  trend  toward  rising  hemlines 
in  women's  apparel  has  had  the  net  effect  of 
reducing  cotton  consumed  in  woven  skirts  and 
dresses  by  perhaps  the  equivalentof  over  50,000 
bales  since  1964. 

3/  Lower  prices  and  greater  durability  of 
man-made  fibers  also  have  resulted  in  end-use 
shifts  from  all-cotton  to  all-man-made.  These 
non-blend  losses  to  man-made  fibers  include 
some  household  uses,  but  primarily  industrial 
uses,  such  as  tires  and  bags.  A  good  example 
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is  the  sand  bag  market.  During  fiscal  1965-68, 
the  equivalent  of  almost  1/2  million  bales  of 
cotton  were  used  in  sand  bags  purchased  by 
the  Defense  Department;  however,  by  1968, 
acrylic  and  polypropylene  bags  had  completely 
displaced  cotton  sand  bags..  (See  Wittmann, 
Charles  H,  and  Donald,  James  R.  "  Sand  Bag 
Purchases  by  the  Department  of  Defense/* 
Cotton  Situation.  CS-242,  August  1969). 

4/  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  blends  also 
have  an  impact  on  domestic  cotton  markets. 
For  instance,  between  1965  and  1968,  trade 
in  man-made  fiber  manufactures  switched  from 
a  net  export  balance  of  50  million  pounds  to 
a  net  import  balance  of  43  million  pounds.  On 


a  cotton-equivalent  basis,  this  converts  to  a 
difference  of  about  300,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Of  course,  not  all  this  trade  was  devoted  to 
blends  but  blends  probably  totaled  more  than 
half.  However,  since  detailed  data  on  imports 
of  man-made  fiber  blends  are  not  available 
for  specific  end  uses,  this  study  is  limited  to 
domestically  produced  blends  and  cotton  textile 
imports. 

5/  According  to  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
the  largest  end  uses  for  cotton  in  1968  were 
men's  and  boy's  trousers  (868,000  equivalent 
bales),  sheets  and  pillowcases  (814,000  bales), 
men's  and  boy's  shirts  (627,000  bales),  and 
towels  and  toweling  (521,000  bales). 


********* 
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Supply 

Distribution 

Ginnlnge 

Year  beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
August  1 

Current  crop  less  I 
ginnings  prior  to  .* 
August  1  of  [ 
current  seasiM.  i 

Hew  crop 
prior  to 
Aug.  1  end 

of  season 

:  Net  imports  : 
:  (total  less  : 
:  re-exports)  : 

City 
crop 

Total 

Mill 
Consumption 

!  Net  exports 

[  {total  less 
re-imports) 

;  1/ 

:  Total 

1.000  bales  2/ 

All  kinds 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 

6,81(6.1 
2,277.9 
2,789.U 
5,6oU.8 
9,727.9 

9,627.2 
lU,852.3 
lU ,778.2 
15,971.3 
13,231.0 

223.6 
176.4 
345.9 
388.2 
314.0 

188.8 
72.2 
193.2 
141.6 
146.3 

28.0 
40.0 
42.0 
43.0 
46.0 

16,913.7 
17,4l8.8 
18,148.7 
22,148.9 
23,465.2 

3/10,509.4 
Ji/9, 196.0 
i/9,461.2 
8,576.2 
8,841.5 

4,107.7 
5,514.8 

3,048.2 
3,760.5 
3,445.5 

4/14,644.1 
4/14,745.8 
5/12,559.4 
4/12,411.7 
4/12,347.0 

1955 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  : 
1959 

11,205. U 
lU, 528.8 
- 11,322-6 
8,737.0 
8,88U.9 

1U,228.1 

12,71*6.1* 
10,61*9.6 
11,222.8 
1U,361*.6 

4o4.8 
230.8 
212.6 
150.5 
139.8 

136.6 
136.4 
141.2 

136.5 
130.7 

47.0 
50.0 
58.0 
51.0 
50.0 

26,021.9 
27,692.4 
22,384.0 
20,297.8 
23,570.0 

i/9,209.6 
3/8,608.4 
i/7 ,999.2 
3/8,702.8 
9,016.7 

2,214.7 
7,597.7 
5,716.8 
2,789.5 
7,182.4 

11,424.3 
16,206.0 
13,716.0 
11,492.3 
16,199.1 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

7,558.7 
7,227.8 
7,831.'* 
11,215.6 
12,378.3 

ll*,125.2 
ll*,096.8 
1U,576.8 
15,0U5.3 
l'»,996.9 

227.7 
287.4 
244.7 
152.1 
180.1 

5/127.2 
5/152.4 
136.6 
6/134.8 

6/118.2 

63.0 
64.0 
68.0 
102.0 

70.0 

22,101.8 

21,828.5 
22,857.5 
26,649.8 
27,743.5 

3/8,279.3 
3/8,953.8 
3/8,418.9 
3/8,608.7 
9,170.9 

6,632.4 
4,912.9 
3,350.9 
5,662.4 
4,059.6 

14,911.7 
13,866.7 
11,769.8 
14,271.1 
13,230.5 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969  10/ 

lU, 290.6 
16,862.5 
12,533.3 
6,U)*8.3 

6,507.6 

ll»,752.8 
9.552.5 
7,182.1 

10,910.5 
11/10,508.0 

9.9 
256.5 
6.1 
79.8 

6/118.4 
6/104.6 
6/149.1 

6/67.6 
60. c 

87.6 

50.0 
30.0 

40.0 
40.0 

29,259.3 
26,826.1 
19,900.6 

17,546.2 
17,115.6 

9.496.8 
3/9.484.9 
3/8,981.5 

3/8,242.2 

2,942.1 
4,668.8 
4,205.6 

2,731.4 

12,438.9 
14,153.7 
13,187.1 

10,973.6 

other  than  extra-long  staple 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
I95I* 

6,781.1 
2,195.5 
2,7^1,1 

5,511.1 
9,569.5 

9,565.0 
ll*,806.3 
l»*,oo4.7 

15,906.8 
13,190.1 

223.6 
176.4 
345.9 
388.2 
314.0 

67.6 
26.1 

60,7 

49.5 
47.9 

28.0 
4o.o 

42.0 

43.0 
46.0 

16,665.3 
17,244.3 
17,874.4 
21,898.6 
23,167.5 

3/10.357.0 
3/9.116.5 
3/9.358.1 
8,475.5 
8,729.9 

4.107.7 
5.514.8 

3,o48.2 
3,760.5 
3,445.1 

4/14,491.7 
1*/14,666.3 
4/12,456.2 
4/12,311.0 
4/12,235.0 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

11,028.5 
14, 399.0 

IJ.,269.3 
8,615.3 
8,732.6 

ll*,l86.6 
12,697.3 
10,569.9 
ll,ll*0.9 
ll*,295.5 

404.8 
230.8 
212.6 
150.5 
139.8 

50.7 
43.3 
96.6 
51.0 
47.5 

47.0 
50.0 
58.0 
51.0 
50.0 

25,717.6 
27,420.4 
22,206.4 

20,008.7 
23,265.4 

3/9,084.7 
3/8,496.2 
3/7,899.8 
3/8,593.7 
8,879.4 

2,194.4 
7.539.8 
5,707.1 
2,766.0 
7,178.2 

11,279.1 
16,036.0 
13,606.8 
Jl,359.6 
16,057.6 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
I96U 

7,UoU.3 
7,089.5 
7,7'tl.O 
11,016.0 
12,125.1 

1U,059.2 
14,035.8 
14,1(67.0 
14,884.1 
14,880.2 

227.7 
287.4 
244.7 
152.1 
180.1 

5/41.5 
5/68.2 
54.5 
6/54.4 
6/35.5 

63.0 
64.0 
68.0 
102.0 
70.0 

21,795.7 
21,544.9 
22,575.2 
26,208.6 

27,290.9 

3/8,131.2 
3/8,783.2 
3/8,258.3 
3/8,468.0 
9,018.6 

6,625.0 
4,905.8 
3.348.2 
5,660.8 
4,038.4 

14,756.3 
13,689.0 
11,606.5 
14,128.8 
13,057.0 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969  10/ 

1U,031.3 
16, 571*. 0 
12,279.5 
6,257.6 
6,352.8 

14,667.2 
9,481.3 
7,113.8 

10,832.3 
11/10,428.2 

9.9 
256.5 
6.1 
79.8 

6/30.8 
6/28.9 
57.6 

37.9 
20.0. 

87.6 
50.0 
30.0 

40.0 
40.0 

28,826.8 
26,390.7 

19,487.0 
17,247.6 
16,841.0 

9,355.9 
3/9.349.9 
3/8,854.0 

3/8,  U5. 9 

2,936.4 
4,655.9 

4,161.3 
2,722.9 

12,292.3 
14,005.8 
13,015.3 
10,838.8 

Long  staple  (other 

than  upland)  2/ 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

65.0 
82.U 
U8.3 
93.7 
158.U 

62.2 
46.0 
93.5 
64.5 
U0.9 

121.2 
46.1 

132.5 
92.1 
98.4 

248.4 
174.5 
274.3 
250.3 
297.7 

3/152.4 
3/79.5 
3/103.1 
100.7 

m.6 

^0.4 

152.4 
79.5 
103.1 
100.7 
112.0 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 

176.9 
129.8 
53.3 
121.7 
152.3 

41.5 
49.1 
79.7 
81,9 
69.1 

85.9 
93.1 
44.6 
85.5 
83.2 

304.3 
272.0 

177.6 
289.1 

304.6 

3/124.9 

3/112.2 

3/99.4 
3/109.1 
137.3 

ao.3 
57.9 

9.7 
23.5 

4.2 

145.2 
170.1 
109.1 
132.6 
141.5 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

15l*.'» 
138.3 
9/90.U 
i/199.6 
5/253.2 

66.0 
61.0 
109.8 
161.2 
116.7 

85.7 
84.2 
82.1 
6/80.4 
6/82.7 

306.1 
283.6 
282.3 
441.2 
452.6 

3/148.1 
3/170.6 
3/160.6 
3/140.7 
152.3 

7.4 
7.1 
2.7 
1.6 

21.2 

155.4 
177.7 
163.3 
142.3 
173.5 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969  10/ 

5/259.3 
5/288.5 
.  5/253.8 
190.7 

154.8 

85.6 
71.2 
€8.3 
78.2 

n/79-6 

A.. 

6/87.6 
6/75.7 

12/91.5 
"5/29.7 
~  4o.o 

432.5 
435.4 
413.6 

298.6 
274.6 

140.9 
3/135.0 
3/127.5 

3/126.3 

5.7 
12.9 
44.3 

8,5 

146.6 
147.9 
171.8 
134.8 

i/  Beginning  1956,  re-exports  no  longer  published,    £/  Running  bales  except  "net  Ifflports"  ifblch  are  In  bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  «lgbt.    3/  Adjusted  to 
cotton  marketing  year  basls>  August  1-July  31-    hJ  Includes  small  amount  of  destroyed  cotton.    5/  Does  not  include  picker  laps  reported  as  raw  cotton  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.    ^  Imports  for  consumption,    jj  Includes  Ajnerican-^yptian ,  Sea  Island,  and  forelgn-groim  cotton.    In  scsDe  years  prior  to  I962,  small 
amounts  of  foreign-grown  long-staple  upland  cotton  are  included.    ^  Less  than  50  hales.    5/  Foreign  stockpile  cotton  included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
as  of  August  1  was  7,26&  bales  in  6l,i68  bales  in  I963,  27,^7^  bales  In  196U,  18,307  bales  in  I965,  12,500  bales  In  1966,  and  88U  bales  in  ig67.  In 

bond  cotton  is  not  Included;  Il6,609  bales  as  of  August  1  in  1963,  6o,297  in  196U,  38,022  in  I965,  and  33,28U  in  1966.    ^0/  Preliminary  and  estimated. 
Uj/  Crop  Reporting  Beard  eBtlmate  of  October  1.  12/  In5>oi-t6  exceed  quota  of  85,600  boles,  in  part,  because  jjnport  data  are  not  adjusted  to  August  1-July  3I 
Bftrlteting  yeetr.    Also,  nay  include  6,000  or  more'Tales  of  cotton  stapling  less  than  1-3/8  inches. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  12  .—Cotton:    Acreage,  planted  and  harvested,  production,  and 
yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage,  by  regions,  196O  to  date 


• 

West 

*       Southwest  * 

Delta 

Southeast 

y 

;    ^  ; 

3/ 

;     ^  ; 

Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 


Total 


i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196k 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969  ^ 


i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  . 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969  1/ 


i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196J+ 
1965 
1966 
1967 

1969  2/ 


i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1961+ 
1965 
1966 
1967 

1968  ^ 

1969  1/ 


1,000 
acres 


Percent 
of  total 


1,000 
acres 


Percent 
of  total 


1,000 
acres 


Percent 
of  total 


1,000 
acres 


Percent 
of  total 


Planted  acreage  5/ 


Harvested  acreage 


:  1,577 
:  1,1+09 

10.3 

6,955 

1+5.1+ 

l+,281f 

28.0 

9.0 

7,205 

lt6.1 

1^,1+31+ 

28.2 

:  1,1+18 

9.1 

7,112 

1+5.7 

28.5 

:  1,310 
:  1,306 

9.2 

6,1A0 

1+5.3 

k,Ck2 

28.5 

9.3 

6,250 

1+1+.5 

l+,080 
3,971+ 

29.0 

:  1,21*1 

9.1 

6,120 

1+5.0 

29.2 

:  1,006 

10.5 

1+5.5 

2,771+ 

29.1 

:  957 

1J..8 

3,895 

1+9.2 

2,262 
3,0^9 

27.8 

:  1,138 

11.2 

l+,505 
5,265 

1+1+.3 

30.0 

:  1,166 

10.  U 

U6.9 

3,355 

29.9 

2,1+93 
2,616 
2,605 
2,1+20 

2,k21 
2,280 
I,lt2l4^ 
883 
1,1+68 
1,1+38 


16.3 
16.7 
16.7 
17.0 
17.2 
16.7 
1I+.9 
1JL.2 

II+.5 
12.8 


Production 


1,000  Percent 
bales  8/  of  total 


1,000  Percent  1,000  Percent 
bales  8/  of  total  bales  8/  of  total 


:  3,086 
:  2,823 

21.6 

l+,80l+ 

33.7 

l+,iai8 
l+,l+97 

31.2 

19.7 

5,155 

36.0 

31.1+ 

:  3,128 

21.0 

5,037 

33.9 

l+,72l+ 

31.8 

:  2,830 

18.1+ 

l+,753 

31.0 

5,1+23 

35.1+ 

:  2,822 
:  2,711+ 

18.6 

1+,1+10 

29.0 

5,1+83 

36.1 

18.2 

5,037 
3,396 

33.6 

5,066 

33.8 

:  1,928 

20.1 

35.5 

3,086 

32.2 

:  1,655 

22.2 

2,961 

39.7 

2,181+ 

29.3 

:  2,1+88 

22,7 

3>789 

3I+.6 

3,621 

33.1 

;  2,295 

21.7 

.  3,550 

^^.7 

3.61+6 

3I+.6 

1,000 
bales  8/ 

1,93U 
1,81+3 
1,978 
2,328 
2,1+67 
2,156 
1,165 
658 
1,050 
1,037 


Percent 
of  total 

13.5 
12.9 
13.3 
15.2 
16.3 
11+.1+ 
12.2 
8.8 
9.6 
 9-9 


1,000 
acres 


:  1,619 

10.1 

7,1+55 

1+6.3 

l+,l+33 

27.6 

2,573 
2,718 

16.0 

16,080 
16,588 

:  1,M»6 
I  1,1+51+ 

8.7 

7,785 

1+6.9 

l+,639 

28.0 

16.1+ 

8.9 

7,595 
6,81+5 

1*6.6 

l+,573 

28.1 

2,671 

16.1+ 

16,293 
ll+,8l+3 

:  1,353 
:  1,338 

9.1 

1+6.1 

1+,165 

28.1 

2,1+80 
2,1+77 

16.7 

9.0 

6,839 

1+6.1 

1+,182 
i+,09i+ 

28.2 

16.7 

ll+,836 

:  1,271+ 

9.0 

6,1+35 

1+5.5 

28.9 

2,31+9 

16.6 

ll+,152 

:  1,031 

10.0 

l+,712 
l+,385 

1+5.5 

2,989 

28.9 

1,617 

15.6 

10,31+9 

:  977 

10.3 

1+6.1+ 

2,720 
3,31+3 

28.8 

1,366 

11+.5 

9,1+1+8 
10,912 

:  1,158 

10.6 

l+,871 

1+I+.7 

30.6 

l,5l»0 

ll+.l 

!  1,203 

10.1 

5,725 

1+7.9 

3,1+98 

29.2 

1,535 

12.8 

11,961 

15,309 
15,631+ 
15,569 

ll+,212 
ll+,057 
13,615 
9,552 
7,997 
10,160 
11,221+ 


1,000 
bales  8/ 

II+.272 
ll+,3l8 
ll+,867 
15,331+ 
15,182 
ll+,973 
9,575 
7,1+58 
10,91+8 
10,528 


:                                       Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage 

:          West  1/ 

Southwest  2/  : 

Deltas/  : 

Southeast  h/  : 

United 

States 

:  Povinds 

Pounds 

Founds 

Founds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pouhds 

Founds 

:  2/ 

10/ 

2/ 

10/ 

2/ 

10/ 

2/ 

10/ 

2/ 

10/ 

:  937 

982 

331 

31+5 

1+97 

U9I+ 

371 

376 

1+1+6 

U5I+ 

:  959 

992 

31+3 

339 

1+89 

537 

338 

381+ 

1+38 

1+61+ 

:  1,056 

l,00l+ 

33? 

31+1 

510 

556 

363 

1+01+ 

1+57 

1+75 

:  1,031+ 

1,026 

35U 

35I+ 

61+2 

579 

1+61 

1+21 

517 

1+91 

:  1,035 

1,018 

338 

360 

61+3 

587 

1+88 

1+31 

517 

500 

:  1,01+7 

972 

391+ 

365 

610 

578 

1+53 

1+30 

527 

U98 

:  918 

975 

375 

375 

532 

563 

392 

1+06 

1+80 

1+97 

:  828 

957 

36I+ 

372 

1+62 

539 

356 

378 

M+7 

1+81+ 

:  l,0»+7 

1+01+ 

569 

31+2 

516 

:  9I+I+ 

323 

522 

31+6 

1+50 

homa.    3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Lotiisiana,  niinois,  and  Kentucky, 
h/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.    5/  Not 
adjusted  for  final  acreage  ccanpllance  with  allotments.    6/  Crop  reporting  Board  report  of  July  8,  I969. 
7/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  October  8,  I969.  8/  500-pound  gross  weight  bales,    2/  Actual  yield  per 
acre,    10/  Yield  trend — the  5-year  centered  average. 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 
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liable  ] U -Upland  cotton:    E&ily  rate  of  mill  consumption,  unadjusted  and  seasoi^illy 

adjusted,  August  I967  to  date 


1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70  1/ 

Mon'th 

Adjusted  2/ 

TTno 
UUCkCL- 

"111  cf* 

;    Adjusted  2/ 

TTrto  A 

Jus'b6cL 

;    Adjusted  2/ 

All  cnis+. 

35,598 

3l*,'f9'^ 

32,700 

31,686 

30,997 

■?0.036 

Scp'bGiiibG  z* 

33, 570 

33,^^70 

31,662 

31,567 

3l,»t9'* 

31,U0G 

36,726 

35,622 

31,997 

31,035 

November 

35,^*21 

31*,  356 

32,382 

31,^^08 

December 

32,530 

35,669 

28,39»^ 

31, 13** 

January- 

•  3*^,705 

31^,125 

31,731 

31,201 

February 

35,903 

3^^,655 

31,8Jf8 

30,71+1 

March 

35,55^^ 

31^,586 

32,61^6 

31,757 

April 

33,079 

32,i)-62 

31,2Mf 

30,661 

May 

31+,  036 

32,758 

32,393 

31,177 

June 

33,560 

33,129 

31,721 

31,3lU 

July 

26, 37*^ 

31,^^73 

25,582 

30,527 

1/  Preliminary, 
ning  bales. 


2/  See  March  1967  Cotton  Situation,  CS-229,  for  seasonal  adjustment  factors.    3/  Run- 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 


IDable  15. --Man-made  staple  fiber:    Daily  rate  of  m^^^  consumption  on  cotton-system  spinning 
spindles,  unadjusted  and  seasonally  adjusted,  August  I967  to  date 


1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70  1/ 

Month 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

Non- 
cellulosic 

2/ 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

Non- 
cellulosic 

2/ 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

Non. 
cellulosle 

£/ 

Unad-  *:  .  Ad- 
justed:  Jested 

Unad-  Ad- 
justed: Jested 

Unad.  ':  ^  Ad- 
justed:  J^^^ted 

Unad-  : 

justed  :J'^s*«d 

Unad.  i  Ad. 

justed  :J'^8ted 

Unad. 

justed  :J'^°*8d 

1,000  pounds 


August 

2,230 

2,159 

2,238 

2,135 

2,749 

2,661 

3,002 

2,864 

September 

2,119 

2,102 

2,310 

2,331 

2,783 

2,761 

3,042 

3,070 

October 

2,320 
2,362 

2,250 
2,247 

2,535 

2,520 

2,767 

2,684 

3,127 

3,108 

November 

2,388 

2,422 

2,816 

2,679 

3,126 

3,170 

December 

2,148 

2,322 

2,251 

2,541 

2,559 
2,809 

2,766 

2,813 

3,175 

January 

2,285 

2,322 

2,603 

2,603 

2,855 

3,148 

3,148 

February 

2,k&i 
2,kjk 

2,367 

2,758 

2,662 

2,873 

2,760 

3,183 

3,072 

March 

2,409 

2,962 

2,881 

2,861 
2,708 

2,786 

3,300 

3,210 

April 

2,253 

2,224 

2,821 

2,741 

2,673 

3,152 
3,407 

3,063 

May 

2,599 

2,543 

2,935 

2,756 

2,868 

2,806 

3,199 

June 

2,622 

2,596 

3,008 
2,478 

2,935 

2,699 

2,643 

3,322 

3,241 

July 

2,052 

2,408 

2,750 

2,158 

2,533 

2,817 

3,127 

2,580 
2,574 


2,498 
2,554 


3,419 
3,411 


3,262 
3,442 


1/  Preliminary.  57~IiicludeB  nylon,  acrylic  and  modacrylic,  polyester,  and  other  man-made  staple  fibers. 
3/~See  March  I967  Ciotton  Situation,  CS-229,  for  seasonal  adjustment  factors. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  16 — Cotton:    Aaerlcan  Middling  White,  spot  prices  in  designated  U.S.  aarkets,  loan  rates, 
and  prices  received  by  famers  for  upland  cotton,  August  1966  to  date 


: 

Year  j  

beginning  : 

August  1        :     15/16  inch 


Average  spot  market  prices  per  pound  1/ 


1  inch 


1-1/32  inches    :    I-I/16  inches    :    1-3/32  inches 


Prices  per  pound 
received  by 
famers  for 

upland  cotton  2/ 


21.11 
21.20 
6/21.2lt 
5/20. S5 
1/19.95 
I/19.68 

yv)M 

5/19.33 
5/19.23 

5/19.51* 

1/19.53 


6/l9.2k 
5/19.05 


Cents 


:  20.5'* 

22. 01* 

23. U 

2l*.09 

2U.76 

21.17 

!  20.3't 

21.86 

22.91* 

23.95 

2U.61 

21.17 

:  20.32 

21.83 

22.93 

23.96 

2U.62 

22.1*5 

:  20.28 

21.81* 

22.9U 

2U.18 

2U.83 

21.89 

:  20.17 

21.92 

23.02 

21*. 52 

25.17 

21.96 

:  20.12 

21.97 

23.12 

2U.78 

25.1*1* 

19.79 

:  19.9** 

22.01 

23.17 

2l*.95 

25.62 

20.21 

:  19.9^ 

22.08 

23.21 

2H.99 

25.67 

20.1*5 

:  19.99 

22.17 

23.33 

25.06 

25.71* 

20.1*3 

:  20.07 

22.23 

23.1*1 

25.11 

25.80 

19.70 

:  20.18 

22.40 

23.59 

25.37 

26.08 

20. 3I* 

:          20. U2 

22.57 

23.81 

25.71 

26.1*1 

20.92 

:  20.20 

22.08 

23.22 

21*.  72 

25.1*0 

3/20.61* 

:  19.71 

21.11 

22.06 

22.91 

23.51 

^20.21 

:  20.37 

22.77 

2l*.l6 

26.19 

26.89 

22.00 

!  20.15 

23.22 

2l*.91 

27.13 

27.83 

21.27 

:  20.01 

23.1*0 

25.95 

28,1*9 

29.26 

27.27 

:          20. 71* 

2U.98 

29.79 

32.54 

33.58 

30.1*8 

:  22.00 

27.02 

32.1*0 

3l*.8o 

35.86 

27.61 

:  21.17 

26.19 

30.60 

33.12 

33.99 

22.1*5 

:  20.1*2 

25.1*0 

29.30 

31.87 

32.80 

20.1*5 

:  20.29 

25.21 

28.75 

31.39 

32.30 

20.29 

:  20.ll* 

25.06 

28.1*5 

30.86 

31.75 

20.22 

:  20.17 

21*. 93 

28.18 

30.32 

31.25 

21.59 

:  20.32 

2l*.83 

28.01* 

30.1I* 

31.01* 

21.12 

:  20.61 

2l*.9l* 

28.13 

30.33 

31.22 

21.1*6 

«  20.53 

2U.83 

28.22 

30.60 

31.1*8 

2/25.39 

:  17.81 

20.36 

21.61 

22,91 

23.76 

5/19.1*7 

1966 

Ang«st 
Septeaber 
October 
Hovodier 
Deceaber 
January 
February 
March 
April 

Jane 
July 

Averaige 
Loan  rates  4/ 

1967 
August 
Septeaber 
October 
lorcaber 
Seceaber 
January 
February 
March 
i^ll 

June 
July 

Average 
Loam  rates  kj 

1968 
Augast 
Septeaber 
October 
■oveaber 
Deeeaber 
January 
Februaiy 
March 
April 

tfcy 

June 
July 

Average 
Loan  rates  kj 

1969 
Angust 
Septeaber 
October 
Roveaber 
Deeeaber 
Januaiy 
February 
March 
AprU 
Nay 
June 
JUy 

Average 
Loan  rates  4/ 

 t    

1/  Prices  exclude  equalization  payaents  which  vere  ellnlnated  August  1,  1966.    2/  Excludes  domestic  allo-tsient  payments,  price 
support  and  diversion  payaents.    3/  Weighted  average,    kj  Spot  aarket  lo€Ln  rates  exclude  lU-point  preaiaa  in  I965,  20-polnt 
preaioi  in  I966,  30-point  preaixm  in  I967,  35-point  premiua  in  1968,  and  l*5-polnt  premium  in  1969  for  3. 5-1*. 9  aicronalre.  Spot 
prices  are  for  cotton  with  aicronalre  readings  of  3.5  through  U.9.    5/  Average  of  the  crop.    6/  Average  of  six  markets. 


25.05 
2U.97 
2l*.29 
23.27 
22.68 
22.1*7 
22.21 
22.09 
21.99 
21.93 
21.89 
21.92 


28.30 
28.09 
26.89 
25.17 
2U.37 
2U.I6 
23.76 
23.66 
23.56 
23.51 
23.51 
23.57 


30.59 
30.34 
28.98 
27.01 
26.27 
26.12 
25.65 
25.61 
25.60 
25.66 
25.64 
25.67 


21.59 

21.42 


23.19 
22.96 


25.24 

24.98 


31.47 
31.17 
29.74 
27.66 
26.85 
26.67 
26.16 
26.10 
26.05 

26.11 

26.10 
26.13 


25.75 
25.54 


25.99 
26.24 
26.51 
24.16 
21.55 
19.23 
19.60 
20.46 
20.63 
20.09 
21.24 
21.74 


20.03 

22.90 

— m— 

27,52 

17.79 

20.34 

— m — 

24.54 

^/l9.69 

20.53 
19.39 


17.89 

20.34 

21.94 

23.94 

24.64 

5/19.71 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serrice,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  and  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  17 — American  irpland  cotton:    U.S.  mill  consTJng)tion  by  staple  length, 
by  month,  May  19^7 ,  and  January  I968  to  date 


Year  ; 
and 
month  1/ 

Mill  consiraption  reported  by  staple  length 

,  Total 
I  con- 
sunp- 
tion 

:  ^ 

Less 

:  1" 

than 

*     1"  and  ' 

j    1-1/32"  ; 

'  1-1/16"  and  ' 

;    1-3/32"  ; 

Longer  than 

:    1-3/32"  ; 

Total  ! 

'  'Share 
!  Quan-: 

'  -total 

»  • 

•  'Share 
:  Quan-s 

•  *i*y  -total 

•  • 

•  • 

'          -Share  ' 
!  Quan-:  ! 

'  *i*y  -total  • 

>  • 

!  Quan-5 
!  tity  : 

Share 
of 
total 

\  Quan- 
!  tity 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

,  bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

bales 

Pet. 

Kfll  eg 

WCbJL^  & 

Pet 

-  •  bales   

1967 

:  3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

'  3/ 

3/ 

May 

6lf.8 

9.7 

199.3 

29.9 

373.0 

55.9 

30.1f 

1+.5 

667.6 

719.5 

1968 

Jan. 

107.1 

12.9 

230.1 

27.8 

Mf9.6 

5H.3 

kl  k 

p.o 

828.1 

865.7 

Feb. 

(U 

88.5 

12.9 

188.1 

27.if 

379.8 

55.3 

30.2 

If.lf 

<cft/c  a 
000.0 

710  .2 

Meut. 

(if' 

85.9 

12.6 

183.3 

26.9 

378.0 

55.6 

33. i+ 

680.7 

709.3 

Apr. 

(5 

102.7 

12.9 

21J+.I 

26.8 

MfO.3 

55.2 

ifO.7 

5.1 

797.8 

825.2 

May 

W 

.  83.9 

12.9 

176.5 

27.1 

360.  C 

55,.  2 

31.1+ 

if.8 

651.8 

679.1 

Jane 

oj.p 

PP.O 

31.9 

5.0 

6if6.2 

669.1 

July 

.  79.0 

12.5 

168.2 

26.6 

353.3 

55.9 

31.9 

5.0 

632.if 

662.7 

Aug. 

!  00.4 

TO  ft 

175.1 

27.9 

340.3 

54^.1 

32.7 

5.2 

628.6 

651.9 

Sept. 

79.5 

13.0 

160.1 

26.3 

338.1+ 

55.5 

■31  k 

609.5 

630.7 

Oct. 

!  103.6 

13.5 

205. if 

26.7 

if20.0 

5ii-.6 

39.7 

5.2 

768.7 

797.2 

Nov. 

:  82.8 

13.3 

171.7 

27.5 

3i+2.6 

5^.9 

27.0 

62if.l 

61+5.8 

Dec. 

!  66.9 

12.3 

llf8.8 

27.3 

301.6 

55.^ 

20.9 

5.0 

5ifif.2 

566.1 

1969 

ifll.7 

5I+.5 

Ifl.O 

5.1+ 

755.1+ 

Jan. 

\  96.9 

12.8 

205.8 

27.3 

791.0 

Feb. 

1  78.7 

12.9 

168.5 

27.5 

328.9 

53.8 

35.6 

5.8 

611.7 

635.5 

Mar. 

i  81.7 

12.9 

171. i+ 

27.0 

3i+3.2 

5if.l 

37.7 

6.0 

63if.O 

651.5 

Apr. 

!  96.8 

12.8 

206.0 

27.3 

if  01. 9 

53.3 

If9.i+ 

6.6 

75i+.2 

779.2 

May 

5  81.7 

13.1 

171.8 

27.5 

335.8 

53.8 

35.3 

5.6 

62if.5 

6k6,3 

June 

5  78.2 

12.8 

l67.i^ 

27.3 

332.6 

5H.2 

35.0 

5.7 

613.3 

633.1 

July 

(5! 

!  75.6 

12.3 

173.8 

28.2 

329.0 

53.3 

38.2 

6.2 

616.6 

638.3 

Aug. 

X 

:  79.0 

13.2 

169.5 

28.3 

321.5 

53.6 

29.6 

1+.9 

599.6 

618.6 

Sqpt. 

(5 

:  77.3 

12.6 

170.1 

27.7 

33iv.9 

51+.5 

31.7 

5.2 

61I+.O 

628.8 

Oct.  ik) 
MOY,  [k) 
Dec.  (5) 


1/  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  weeks  in  month.    2/  Includes  data  for 
vhich  breakdown  by  staple  length  was  not  obtained.    3/  Running  bales,    h/  Data  for 
May  1967  based  on  industry  survey.    5/  Preliminary. 

BTireau  of  the  Census,  as  reported  by  mllla. 
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Table  16- -—^^rican  upl€md  cotton:    Carryover,  ginnlogs,  supply,  disappearance, 
and  CCC  inventory,  by  staple  length,  I96I-68 


Year 
beginning 
A\igust  1  , 

Shorter  than 
I             1  inch 

1  inch  and           :        1-1/16  Inches          :  All  staple 
1-1/32  inches          :           and  over              t  lengths 

Quantity 

:  Percentage; 
of  ! 
total  ! 

:Percentage:                  :Percentage  : 
Quantity    :       of       t    Quantity    t       of        :  Quantity 
:   total     X                 :   total  : 

1,000  bales     Percent      1,000  bales     Percent     1,000  bales     Percent      1,000  bales 

:   Carryovr 

1961  :  "^98            9             37030           1+3  55  7,078 

1962  :  1,378           18              2yl5h           28  U,193  ^  7,725 

1963  :  2,855  26  3,189  29  U,96l  U5  11,005 
196h  :  3,686           31              i+,253           35  1^,171  3h  12,110 

1965  :  i+,339           31              1^,576           33  5,103  36  lU,0l8 

1966  :  5,932           36              5,791           35  l^,8i+2  29  16,565 

1967  :  ^,921           kO              k,2Uh           35  3,105  25  12,270 

1968  :  2,189           35             l,6in           26  2,Ul6  39  6,2'«6 

1969  1/  :        821  13  1.281  20  U,232  67  6,33^+ 

;   Ginnings  

1961  :  57B55           27              375^           22  7753'+  51  l'+,263 

1962  :  3,8U2            26              3,645            25  7,267  k9  ll+,75*+ 

1963  :  3,872           26              U,199           28  7,058  I46  15,129 

1964  :  3,439           23              4,338           29  7,255  48  15,032 

1965  :  3,999           27              3,555           24  7,293  49  14,847 

1966  :  2,556           27              1,642           17  5,293  56  9,491 

1967  :  1,705            23               1,109            15  4,556  62  7,370 

1968  1/  ;  1^635  15  1,707  16  7,496  6^  10.838 

Supply  3/ 

1961  :  I77'+52             2I                571^  10,784  50  21,341 

1962  :  5,220            23               5,799            26  11,1460  51  22,479 

1963  :  6,729           26              7,388           28  12,017  46  26,134 

1964  :  7,126           26              8,591           32  11,426  42  27,l43 

1965  :  8,338           29              8,131           28  12,397  1*3  28,866 

1966  :  8,488           33              7,433           28  10,135  39  26,056 

1967  :  6,626           34              5,353           27  7,662  39  >9,64l 

1968  1/  ;  3,824  22  3,348  20  9,912  58  2/l7,084 

;                                                  Disappettrance  4/  ~      _  _ 

1961  :  37075            23               37951       ^  57591  58  13,616 

1962  :  2,365            21               2,610            23  6,499  56  11,474 

1963  :  3,042           22              3,135           22  7,846  56  l4,023 

1964  :  2,786           21             4,015           31  6,323  48  13,124 

1965  :  2,405           20              2,34l           19  7,554  61  12,300 

1966  :  3,567           26              3,189           23  7,030  51  13,786 

1967  :  4,436           33              3,712           28  5,246  39  13,394 

1968  1/  ;  3,003  28  2,067  19  5,680.  53  10.750 

:  CCC  Inventory  

1961  I           3            —                  al            15  17^2  85  l,4it6 

1962  :       678           14              1,127           24  2,883  62  4,688 

1963  :  2,300           19              1,970           24  3,746  47  8,017 

1964  :  3,362           33              3,099           30  3,771  37  10,232 

1965  :  3,904           34              4,033           36  3,460  30  11,397 

1966  :  4,81k           40              4,513           37  2,750  23  12,077 

1967  :  3,900  70  1,390  25  310  5  5,600 
1968  I  6  11  14  25  3Z  64  57 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Does  not  include  imports  and  city  crop,  3/  Carryover  at  beginning  of  season, 
plus  ginnings.    4/  Supply  minvis  carryover  at  end  of  season. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Consimer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 
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Table  19- — Commodity  Credit  Corpoiration  stocks  of 
cotton,  United  States,  August  1,  I968,  to  date 


OCTOBER  1969 


Date 

Total 

Upland 

Extra- long  staple  1/ 

Owned 
2/ 

:  Under 
:  loan 

;     Total  ; 

Ovmec 
3/ 

:       Under  : 
:        loan  : 

Total 

1.000  bales 

1968 

August 

1 

205 

57 



57 

11+8 

— 

II+8 

August 

9 

201 

53 



53 

11+8 

1I+8 

August 

16 

201 

53 

53 

1U8 

— 

11+8 

August 

23 

200 

52 

52 

1U8 

— _ 

11+8 

August 

30 

189 

52 



52 

137 



137 

September 

6 

173 

1+6 



U6 

127 



127 

September 

13 

173 

1+6 



1*6 

109 



109 

September 

20 

156 

1+6 

1 

h7 

109 

— 

109 

September 

27 

176 

1+6 

21 

67 

109 

— 

109 

October 

h 

183 

38 

36 

7k 

109 

--_ 

109 

October 

11 

196 

38 

h9 

87 

109 



109 

October 

18 

225 

38 

78 

116 

109 



109 

October 

25 

260 

38 

U3 

151 

109 



109 

Novsaber 

1 

320 

38 

173 

211 

109 



109 

November 

8 

k23 

38 

276 

31I+ 

109 

109 

November 

15 

550 

38 

1+03 

1+1+1 

109 

109 

November 

22 

778 

38 

631 

669 

109 

109 

November 

29 

953 

38 

806 

81+1+ 

109 

V 

109 

December 

6 

1,231* 

38 

1,087 

1,125 

109 

V 

109 

December 

13 

1,590 

38 

1,1+1+3 

1,1+81 

109 

1/ 

109 

December 

20 

1,830 

38 

1,682 

1,720 

109 

J. 

110 

December 

27 

2,112 

38 

1,963 

2,001 

108 

3 

111 

1969 

January 

3 

2,312 

38 

2,l61+ 

2,202 

107 

3 

110 

January 

10 

2,808 

38 

2,657 

2,695 

106 

7 

113 

January 

17 

3,081 

38 

2,928 

2,966 

106 

9 

115 

January 

2k 

3,319 

38 

3,161 

3,199 

106 

Ik 

120 

January 

31 

3,1+19 

38 

3,259 

3,297 

105 

17 

122 

February 

7 

3,507 

38 

3,31+6 

3,38U 

105 

18 

123 

February 

Ik 

3,59^+ 

38 

3,1+32 

3,1+70 

105 

19 

121+ 

February 

20 

3,652 

38 

3,1+89 

3,527 

105 

20 

125 

February 

28 

3,706 

32 

3,51+9 

3,581 

105 

20 

125 

March 

7 

3,71+0 

32 

3,583 

3,615 

105 

20 

125 

March 

Ik 

3,750 

32 

3,593 

3,625 

105 

20 

125 

March 

21 

3,729 

25 

3,578 

3,603 

105 

21 

126 

March 

28 

3,7^ 

25 

3,596 

3,621 

idk 

21 

125 

April 

k 

3,728 

25 

3,578 

3,603 

105 

20 

125 

April 

11 

3,718 

25 

3,568 

3,593 

105 

20 

125 

April 

18 

3,689 

25 

3,51+0 

3,565 

105 

19 

121+ 

April 

25 

3,680 

25 

3,530 

3,555 

105 

20 

125 

May 

2 

3,631 

25 

3,1+83 

3,508 

105 

18 

123 

May 

9 

3,593 

25 

3,1+1+6 

3,h71 

105 

17 

122 

May 

16 

3,51+9 

21+ 

3,1+03 

3,U27 

105 

17 

122 

May 

23 

3,528 

2k 

3,382 

3,U07 

lOU 

17 

121 

May 

30 

3,502 

2k 

3,357 

3,381 

loU 

17 

121 

Jtme 

6 

3,W 

2k 

3,333 

3,357 

ich 

17 

121 

June 

13 

■  3,1+33 

2k 

3,288 

3,313 

103 

17 

120 

June 

20 

3,368 

2k 

3,225 

3,21+9 

103 

16 

119 

Jime 

27 

3,316 

2k 

3,171+ 

3,198 

103 

15 

118 

July- 

k 

3,275 

21+ 

3,131+ 

3,158 

103 

lU 

117 

July 

11 

3,215 

21+ 

3,075 

3,099 

103 

13 

116 

July 

18 

3,175 

2k 

3,031+ 

3,058 

103 

13 

116 

July 

25 

2,911 

2k 

2,775 

2,799 

102 

10 

112 

1/    Includes  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island.    2/  Excludes  cotton  sold  April  29,1968,  to  date,  for 
delivery  in  the  I968  marketing  year.    3/  Includes  American-Egyptian  cotton  transferred  to  CCC  from  the 
national  stockpile,    k/  Less  than  500  bales. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  20  —  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
cotton,  United  States,  August  1,  I969  to  date 


Date 

Total 

Upland 

Extra- long  staple  1/ 

Ovmed 

2/ 

\  Under 

1  loan 
• 

:      Total  : 

Owned 
2/ 

\     Under  ] 
\      loan  \ 

Total 

1.000  bales 

August  1 

2,911 

2,799 



2,799 

112 

112 

August  8 

2,911 

2,799 

— 

2,799 

112 

112 

August  15 

2,911 

2,799 

2,799 

112 

112 

August  22 

2,911 

2,799 

6 

2,805 

106 

106 

August  29 

2,931 

2,793 

39 

2,832 

99 

99 

September  5 

2,936 

2,786 

56 

2,8U2 

9h 

9h 

September  12 

3,035 

2,786 

65 

2,9^3 

92 

92 

September  19 

2,938 

2,775 

72 

2,81+7 

91 

91 

September  26 

2,9i+l 

2,775 

77 

2,852 

89 

89 

October  3 

2,881 

2,700 

9k 

2,79^ 

87 

87 

October  10 

2,910 

2,700 

123 

2,823 

87 

87 

1/  Includes  American- Egyptian  and  Sea  Island.    2/  Excludes  cotton  sold  September  9  to  date 
for  delivery  in  the  1969  marketing  year.    3/  Includes  Americam- Egyptian  cotton  transferred  to  CCC 
from  the  national  stockpile. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Table  21. --Extra- long  staple  cotton  l/:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption, 
unadjusted  and  seasonally  adjusted,  August  1965  to  date 


1965/66 

:  1966/67 

:  1967/68 

:  1968/69  2/ 

:  1969/70  2/ 

Month 

Unadj. 

:  Adj. 

:  Unadj . 

:  Adj. 

:  Unadj.  : 

Adj. 

:  Unadj . 

:  Adj. 

:  Unadj .  :   Adj . 

Bale^  3/ 

August 

575 

553 

521 

U57 

ii38 

530 

508 

1+35  ^+17 

September 

589 

592 

516 

520 

kZL 

h2k 

512 

516 

1+60  1+63 

October 

.  58U 

581 

53U 

531 

U67 

1*65 

516 

513 

November 

:  597 

582 

509 

U97 

571+ 

560 

51+3 

530 

December 

:  U87 

^hl 

U82 

5hl 

U68 

525 

1+62 

519 

January 

:  556 

555 

552 

551 

k9k 

**93 

525 

52I+ 

February 

:  563 

536 

532 

506 

530 

504 

1+96 

1+72 

Msurch 

576 

5i+7 

510 

m 

^Ik 

1+88 

531 

50I+ 

April 

:  532 

512 

51+3 

523 

U70 

1+52 

1+29 

kl3 

May 

.  515 

k99 

609 

590 

5^+9 

531 

1+29 

hl^ 

June 

:  k93 

k92 

529 

527 

518 

516 

1+91 

1+90 

July 

■  k39 

509 

362 

k20 

1+08 

1+73 

368 

1+27 

1/  Includes  American- Egyptian,  Sea  Island  and  foreign- grown  cotton. 
2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Running  b£j.es. 
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TgAle  22 — Cloth  values,  raw  fiber  prices,  smd  nlll  aarglns  for  iinflnlshed  cotton  carded 
yam  goods  and  blended  flaibirlc  (polyester  and  cotton),  August  I967  to  date 


Year 

cuid 
month 

Cotton  ftibric  1/ 

Blended  fabric  2/ 

,  Rabrlc      \    Price  of 
values      '  raw 
^         I    cotton  k/ 

Mill 
nar^lns 

Fabric 
values 

3/ 

Price  of 

raw 
fibers  6/ 

Mill 
aarglns 

1/ 

Cents 


63.87 
63.90 
63.91 
65.27 
67.50 
67.71 
67. 6»* 
67.29 
67.32 
67.1^3 
67.70 
68.08 


26.61f 
27.26 
28.16 
31.8lf 
35.1^ 
33.99 
32.28 
31.16 
30.55 
30.13 
29.97 
30.02 


37.23 
36. 6»^ 
35.75 
33.^3 
32.36 
33.72 
35.36 
36.13 
36.77 
37.30 
37.73 
38.06 


102. U7 

105.81 
113.18 
119.03 
123.65 
125.50 
126.54 
118.65 
115.67 
115.97 

llJf.78 
115.65 


'f9.8o 
50.09 
50.50 
52.18 
5»^.33 
53.58 
53.00 
52.68 
52.42 
52.12 
51.94 
51.96 


52.67 
55.72 
62.68 
66.85 
69.32 
71.92 
73.54 
65.97 
63.25 
63.85 
62.84 
63.69 


1967 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January- 
February 
Maxch 
April 
May 
June 
July 

Average 

1968 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
JanuEuy 
February 
March 
April 
May 

JtBM 

July 
Average 

1969 
August 
Septeaiaber 
October 
November 
Deceinber 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

Average 

 I   

1/  Expanded  construction  series.    2/  65  percent  polye8ter-35  percent  cotton  (average  of  3  construe- 
tlons).    3/  The  estimated  value  of  fabric  obtainable  frcn  a  pound  of  raw  fiber.    4/  Monthly  average  prices 
per  pound  for  four  territory  growths,  even  running  lots,  proiapt  shipunts,  delivered  at  Oroup  201  (Oroup 
B)  mill  points  including  landing  costs  and  brokerage.    J/  Difference  between  fabric  values  and  fiber 
prices.    6/  Monthly  average  prices  per  pound  for  polyester  wd  raw  cotton  delivered  at  mills.  However, 
these  prices  (list)  for  polyester  are  reported  to  be  higher  than  actiial  prices  paid  by  mills  because  of 
discounting  practices . 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Sei^ice. 


66.47 

30.60 

35.87 

116.41 

52.05 

64.36 

68.04 

30.19 

37.85 

116.00 

51.96 

64.04 

68.03 

29.93 

38.10 

114.12 

51.88 

62.24 

68.01 

28.98 

39.03 

111.74 

60.31 

68.11 

27.31 

40.80 

111.21 

50.70 

60.51 

68.45 

26.43 

42.02 

111.05 

50.37 

60.68 

68.58 

26.05 

42.53 

108.94 

50.34 

58.60 

68.60 

25.52 

43.08 

105.18 

50.17 

55.01 

68.36 

25.44 

42.92 

105.32 

50.17 

55-15 

68.16 

25.45 

42.71 

108.87 

50.17 

58.70 

25.47 

im 

111.20 

50.26 

60.94 

68.20 

25.39 

109.84 

50.24 

59.60 

68.31 

25.29 

43.02 

110.41 

50.19 

60.22 

68.25 

26.79 

41.46 

110.32 

50.66 

59.66 

68.62 

25.11 

»»3.51 

110.07 

50.04 

60.03 

68.79 

24.76 

44.03 

109.46 

49.94 

59.52 
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Total 

manu- 
fac- 
tured 
exports 

-p 
0 

Other  : 
manu—  : 
factures  ! 

3/  ; 

ia  4h 

+> 
u 

p 

ictured  proc 

Knit  or  ' 
crocheted] 
fabrics  ] 

Outer-  ! 
wetir  ; 

Under-  ; 
wear  ] 
and  ] 

night-  ; 
wear  ] 

Hosiery  ] 

Total  ; 

doth 

J3  C 
4>  J) 

0  > 

H  0 
0  3 

iread,  and 

Tire  ! 
cord  and  ; 
tire  cord; 

fabric  ; 

!,  yam,  tl 

Sewing  ! 
thread  ; 
and  i 
hand-  ! 

work  ! 
yams  ; 

Tapl 

to 

Sliver  ; 

tops  ] 

and  ] 

roving 

1/  ' 
i/ 

Year  ; 

and  ! 
month  ; 
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ON  l/N  J-  J-  O 
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Table  3I •  ""Cotton :    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  Free  World,  1965"69 


Item 

Year  beginning 

Aiigust  1 

:  1965 

:  1966 

:  1967 

*  1968 

:  u 

"  1969 

Million  bales 

Starting  carryover  2/ 

10.6 

10.6 

11. U 

12.9 

13.2 

Production 

23.5 

22.8 

23.9 

25.9 

26.0 

Imports  from  United  States 

2.9 

4.6 

1^.1 

2.6 

2.6 

Total  supply 

37.0 

38.0 

39A 

hi.k 

J+1.8 

Consimrption 

2li-.9 

25. U 

25.5 

26.  U 

26.9 

Exports  to  United  States,  net  exports 

to  Communist  co\mtries,  and  destroyed 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

1.8 

2.0 

Total  disappearance 

26A 

26.6 

26.5 

28.1 

28.9 

Ending  carryover  ; 

10.6 

n.U 

12.9 

13.2 

12.9 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Estimated.    2/  Includes  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  frpe  ports. 


Foreign  Agricultiiral  Service. 


3^ble  32.— Special  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports: 

Fiscal  years  I967-7O  l/ 


!      1966/67  : 

1967/68  : 

1968/69  : 

1969/70 

Program 

'  Vsilue 

:  Quantity. 

Value 

:Q,uantity: 

Value 

tQmntity : 

^ Value 

: Quantity 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

dol. 

bales  3/ 

Public  'Law 

87-195  (AID)  h/ 

6/ 

5/ 

6/ 

5/ 

Export- Import . 

67.1+ 

Bank  j/ 

103.7 

0.9 

0.6 

50.1 

O.k 

110.0 

0.9 

P.L.  kSO  sales 

Foreign  currencies 

85. 1* 

.6 

120.9 

.9 

83.9 

.7 

79.2 

.6 

Dollar  credit 

53.1 

.5 

12.1 

.1 

3.1^ 

5/ 

2.1+ 

5/ 

Total  8/ 

211-2.1 

2.0 

200.3 

1.6 

137.5 

1.1 

191.7 

1.5 

Barter 

Uh.7 

.h 

kl.S 

.h 

30.1 

0.3 

2/5/ 

CCC  credit 

38.h 

,3 

h7.9 

he. 3 

.k 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery  and  shipment.    2/  Preliminary.    Estimated  data  through 
October  20,  I969.    2/  Running  bales  partly  estimated,    k/  Data  from  disbursements.    5/  Less  than 
50,000  bales.    6/  Less  than  $50,000.    j/  Includes  amounts  advanced  by  participants  or  disbursed 
by  others  at  Export- Import  Bank  risk.    8/  Totals  made  from  lonrounded  data,         ^^'^^  through 
October  17,  I969. 


Estimates  compiled  from  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  reports  and  other  from  Export -Import  Bank  reports. 
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Table  33 — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution 
in  foreign  countries,  1955  to  date 


Year 

beginning 
Aturust  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

;  Beginning 
:  stocks  1/ 

:  Produc-  : 
:    tion  : 

Imports 

\  Total 

:Consunrp- 
:  tion  2/ 

*  Exports  \ 

Ending 
stocks  1/ 

!                                         Million  bales  3/ 

!                                         Foreign  Free  World 

1955  ! 

9.8 

16. U 

10.8 

37.0 

19.*+ 

9.1* 

8.2 

1956  : 

8.2 

15.9 

13.1 

37.2 

21.0 

6.8 

9.6 

1957  ! 

9.6 

16.9 

11.1 

37.6 

20.5 

6.9 

10.2 

10.2 

17.^ 

10.8 

38.5 

20.H 

8.7 

9.2 

1959 

9.2 

16,6 

13.7 

39.5 

22.2 

8.1 

9.2 

i960 

9.2 

18.9 

13.7 

U1.8 

23.2 

8.5 

10.1 

1961  I 

10.1 

19.6 

12. U 

U2.I 

23.7 

8.9 

9.5 

1962 

!  9.5 

21.9 

12.6 

hk.o 

23.3 

11.0 

9.7 

1963  ! 

9.7 

22.0 

13.5 

1^5.2 

2h.h 

10.5 

10,3 

I96I* 

10.3 

23.0 

13.1 

h6M 

25.1 

10.7 

10.6 

1965 

:  10.6 

23.6 

13.0 

U7.2 

25.0 

11.7 

10.6 

1966  : 

10.6 

22.8 

ll^.l 

^7.5 

25.3 

10.8 

n.u 

1967  ! 

11. U 

23.9 

13.6 

1^.9 

25.5 

10.5 

12.9 

1968  hj  ! 

12.9 

25.9 

12.6 

51.U 

26.5 

11.7 

13.2 

1969  5/  : 

13.2 

26.0 

13.1^ 

52.6 

27.0 

12.7 

12.9 

•                                           Conounist  areas 

1955  ! 

!  2.2 

12.6 

2.2 

17.0 

12.9 

1.6 

2.5 

1956  ! 

!  2.5 

13.0 

2M 

17.9 

13.^ 

1.5 

2.9 

1957 

!  2.9 

lh.2 

2.8 

19.9 

15.1 

1.5 

3.2 

1958  ! 

3.2 

15.7 

3.1 

22.0 

16.5 

2.1 

1959 

!  3>,h 

15.7 

3.U 

22.5 

16.9 

2.1 

3.5 

i960  ! 

3.5 

13.2 

20.1 

15. U 

1.9 

2.8 

1961  J 

2.8 

11.2 

3.3 

17.3 

13.3 

1.7 

2.3 

1962 

!  2.3 

11.0 

3.5 

16.8 

13.3 

1.5 

2.0 

1963 

1  2.0 

12.9 

h.O 

18.9 

1U.6 

1.7 

2.6 

I96U  ! 

2.6 

IU.3 

3.9 

20.8 

16.0 

2.0 

2.8 

1965 

i  2.8 

15.5 

l+.O 

22.3 

17.0 

2.3 

3.0 

1966  ! 

3.0 

15.9 

3.9 

22.8 

17.3 

2,h 

3.1 

1967  ! 

1  3.1 

I6.U 

3.5 

23.0 

17.7 

2.5 

2.8 

1968  V 

2.8 

16.2 

3.8 

22.8 

17.9 

2.2 

2.7 

1969  1/ 

2.7 

16.2 

U.O 

22.9 

18.2 

2.0 

2.7 

1/  Cotton  afloat  included  in  Foreign  Free-World  stocks.  2/ Includes  cotton  destroyed 
and  wnaccounted  for.    3/  Bales  of  500  pound  gross,    kj  Preliminary,  Estimated. 


Foreign  Agricultxiral  Service. 
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lahla  — Cettra:    AerM««,  yield,  txA  produetlOB  la  cp«ciflad  couatrle*,  •rerage  196o-6i»,  •mnaJ.  1968  sad  1969  1/ 


Coatiaeat  etad  country 


«  1960-61f 


Acreage 


1968     :  1969  2/ 


t  Arerxw 

*  X96o-6k 


YleM 


":  1968    :  1969  2/ 

J   t  


»  Ayqrawe 
■•  1960-64 


PrpdaetloB  2/ 


1968     :  1969  2/ 


s  1,CX»  acres  - 


-Pooadfl  per  acre 


■ORn  AMDtlCAt  t 

Dalted  Statei   l'»,956 

Coata  Eica  :  6 

EL  Salrador  :  221 

Oaatt— 11  :  137 

Boadsraa  t  I8 

Mexico  t  2,01*3 

llcaragva  :  236 

Total  k/  ;  17.741 

SOOTH  ANEBICA:  : 

Argeatiaa  :  l,2l»9 

BrazU  :  3,500 

Calari>la  :  398 

Icaador   ti8 

Paragoay  :  l6h 

Pern  t  6U6 

Veaezaela  :  86 

Total  k/  I  8.123 

: 

BUMPS: 

Greece  «•••••••••.••.•.••.••••..•.•  I469 

Italy  :  '^9 

Syaia  :  680 

Balgaria  :  1U3 

Tagoalanria  t  26 

Total  U/  ;  1.429 

: 

O.S.S.B.  (Eor^fe  aal  Asi«):  5,855 
AFBICA: 

AagoU  :  97 

CaaarooB  :  146 

C«Btral  Amca  Kepobllc   312 

Chad  :  695 

Keaya   125 

Nalavl   55 

Morocco   29 

Mosaid>l(iDe  :  750 

Klgerla  :  800 

Bhodeala  :  12 

South  Africa,  Republic  of  :  59 

Sttdaa  :  1,084 

Taasaala  :  475 

Uganda  :  l,9l6 

Halted  Arab  Republic  :  I.817 

Total  4/  :  8.974 

ASIA  AID  OCEAHIA: 

Af^taaistaa   235 

Aaatralia  :  35 

Bom  :  484 

Chlaa,  MalAlaad  :  10,86o 

India  :  19,668 

Iraa   943 

Iraq  :  86 

Israel  :  33 

Korea,  Republic  of  ;  88 

Faklstaa  :  3,499 

Southern  Teaea  :  49 

Syria  :  663 

ThftiUwil  :  136 

Turkey   I.600 

Total  4/  :  38.535 

Verld  total  4/  :  80,657 

Poreiga  Free  World  4/  :  48,697 

CaaaiBlst  couatrles  |»/  :  17,004 


10,160 
21 
126 
228 
28 
1,780 
_222_ 


U,224 
(20) 
125 
190 
16 
1,460 
250 


475 
640 
647 
673 
667 
518 


12.773  13.390 


516 
4U 
781 
705 
600 
661 


450 
(480) 
768 
594 
600 
658 


14,795 

8 
298 

220 
25 
2,206 


1.000  bales 

10,948 
18 
205 
335 
35 
2,450 


^7^  17.9li  UT^iii" 


740 
6,500 
575 
50 
125 
4to 
120 


750 
7,000 

700 

50 
(125) 

450 
(120) 


212 
195 

404 
160 
138 
468 
218 


229 


337 
244 
534 
240 
211 
464 
280 
"283" 


304 
240 
480 

240 

(192) 
453 
(280) 


552 

2,235 
335 
16 
53 
632 


520 
3,300 
640 
25 
55 
425 
 70 


340 
20 
340 
104 

30 


375 
20 
325 
(100) 


386 
225 
301 
209 
203 


312 


473 
192 
494 
231 

240 


576 

192 

443 
(360) 
269 


377 
23 

427 
63 
11 


335 
8 

350 
50 
15 


_22o_ 


JEI8 


6,100  6,200 


125 
250 
270 
750 
175 
80 
35 
800 
900 
200 
90 
1,205 
500 
2,000 


(125) 
265 

(270) 
(750) 
150 
.  (8o> 
45 
800 
1,000 
(200) 
(90) 
1,250 
500 
2,000 
1.725 
10.316 


6o4 


124 
194 
72 
100 

50 
192 
348 
103 
128 
360 
391 
299 
189 

72 
538 


732 


269 
192 
142 
128 

47 
150 
343 
117 
147 
480 
533 
382 
226 

84 
633 


220 


_251_ 


735 

(288) 
199 

&1! 

58 
(150) 
267 
120 
139 
(480) 
(640) 
384 
312 
84 
612 
—sST 


7,370 


25 
59 
47 
145 
13 
SZ 
21 
Ifi. 
213 
9 
48 
675 
187 
288 
2.037 


9,300 


70 

100 

80 
200 
17 
25 
25 
195 
275 
200 
100 
960 
235 
350 
2.005 


5.220 


300 
79 
375 
12,300 
19,200 
890 
75 
75 
45 
4,340 
40 
650 
200 


40 


(300) 
80 
(375) 
12,300 
19,500 
940 
(75) 
80 
(45) 
4,300 
(40) 
650 
80 
1.650 
40.526 


222 
233 
85 
223 
116 
251 
201 
945 
147 
227 
245 
475 
226 


160 
942 
64 
265 
123 
372 
288 
960 
213 
271 
240 
521 

312 
545 


(160) 
960 

(64) 
258 
128 
383 
(288) 
1,020 
213 

279 

(240) 
480 
300 
538 


17! 


217 


216 


U7 
17 
86 
5,040 
4,741 
494 
36 
65 
27 
1,656 
25 
656 
64 

l.Ofl 
14.169 


100 
155 
50 
6,800 
4,900 
690 
45 
150 
20 
2,450 
20 
705 
130 
2.000 
18.256" 


78,640 
49,831 
18,649 


80,450 
50,481 
18,745 


288 
208 
354 


325 
251 
4l7 


315 
248 
415 


48,373 
21,052 
12,526 


53,022 
25,881 
16,193 


10,528 
(20) 
200 
235 
20 
2,000 
J10_ 


13.335 


475 
3,500 
700 
25 
(50) 
425 
(70) 


450 

8 

300 
(75) 
 14 


9,500 

(75) 
110 
(80) 
(200) 
18 
(25) 
25 
200 
290 

Si 

1,000 

325 

350 
2,200 
?.601 


(100) 
160 
(50) 
6,600 
5,200 
750 
(45) 
170 
(20) 
2,500 
(20) 
650 
55 
1.850 
18.211 


52,777 
26,031 
16,218 


1/  Harrest  seasoa  begiaalag  August  1.  2/  Bales  of  480  pouads  aet.  2/  Preli  nil  nary.  4/  Includes  estiaates  for  Binor-produciag 
couakrlM  aot  showa  above  and  allowaaces  for  countries  nhera  data  are  aot  yet  available. 

Foreiga  Agricultural  Service,  Prepared  or  estlJiated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  govemasnts,  other  foreiga 
source  aaterials,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  aad  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  reseaireh  aad  related 
iafonatloa. 
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Table  35-— Cotton:    Average  prices  1/  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  e.i.f.  Uverpool,  Ingland, 
annual  1966-^,  Joly,  Aagoat,  Septeaiber  1968,  Janiiary-Septeaber  1969 


Year 
month 

M  1 

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1- 

-1/8" 

U.S.  ] 

Pakistan 
289  F 

:  U.S. 

1  Mexico 

\  Nicaraqua 

\    Syria  j 

U.S.S.B. 

Pervyi 
31/32  nm. 

\  Iran 

:  Turkey  : 
:  (  TTTOir ) : 

U.S. 

Uganda 
BP  52 

Equivalent  U 

S.  cents  per 

pound 

1966 

25.^0 

27.30 

28.05 

20.15 

26,97 

27.18 

29.06 

28.28 

28.17 

30.80 

31.60 

±yo  1 

25.71 

26.02 

30.  Uo 

30.60 

29.19 

29.69 

31.22 

29.90 

29.58 

33.20 

33.80 

1968 

28.22 

28.28 

33.07 

30.89 

29.1+0 

32.29 

32. TO 

32.00 

3I.II+ 

3I+.85 

37.71+ 

1968 

July 

28.82 

28,70 

PQ  pP 

^1  PS 

31.88 

fin 

JO, 

August 

29.20 

28.1*8 

31.01 

"^P  7R 

31.20 

"xci  Aft 

qA  Q'a 

JO.  J  J 

29  ou 

^  1  ,oy 

3j.  (y 

28.88 

^P  ^Vl 

30.90 

30.28 

35.22 

37, 9*+ 

2/30.60 

26  12 

^  1  .  J-L 

29.01 

26.18 

30.1+0 

29.80 

PQ  P'^i 

jD,OP 

pA 

oft  c:n 

pc;  Pc: 

PQ  c:Q 

PQ  AA 

OA  7^ 

Q  A  PQ 

March 

3/25.50 

3/29.35 

28.60 

28.50 

26.06 

2/30.25 

29.01 

3/30.25 
1+/ 

28. W+ 

30.10 

35.62 

April 

25.50 

3/27.80 

28.60 

28.52 

3/27.00 

2/30.25 

28.75 

28  25 

30.10 

35.50 

May 

25.50 

3/27.80 

28.56 

28.70 

3/27.50 

30.25 

29.26 

A^/ 

28.65 

30.06 

35.20 

June 

25. lA 

27.1+5 

28.1* 

28. 31+ 

27.29 

29.88 

29.25 

28.75 

28.56 

29.91+ 

33.31 

July 

25.19 

2Y.01 

28.13 

27. 81+ 

27.02 

29.20 

29.05 

28.30 

27.81+ 

29.63 

32.70 

August 

25.05 

25.96 

28.00 

27.21 

26.19 

2/28.60 

28.66 

27.69 

27.22 

29.50 

31.56 

September 

2U.82 

25.76 

28.0c 

27.81 

26.01+ 

2/28.00 

28.52 

27.38 

26.62 

29.50 

30.81* 

October 

November 

Deceniber 

1/  Generally  for  prompt  shipment^ 
2/  Including  War  Bisk  surcharge. 
3/  Average  of  less  than  1+  quotations. 
5/  Not  quoted. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  36.  — Cotton:    Average  prices  1/  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  c.i.f.  Bremen,  Germany, 
annual  1966-68,  July,  August,  September  I968,  January-September  I969 


Year 
and 
month 

M  Lt.  Spot  1-1/32" 

SM  1-1/16" 

;    SM  1-1/8" 

U.S.  : 

2/  : 

Brazil 
Type  1+/5 

\  U.S. 

Mexico 

i  Nicaraqua 

\  Syria 

U.S.S.R. 

Pervyi 
31/32  nn. 

\  Iran 

:  Turkey 
:  (Izmir) 

Uganda 
BP  52 

Equivalent  U 

.S.  cents  per  pound 

1966 

2I+.I+0 

2I+.53 

27.93 

27.32 

26.1+9 

27.01 

27.90 

27.56 

27.1+6 

31.23 

30.53 

1967 

!  2I+.59 

26.1+7 

29.89 

29.91+ 

28.76 

29.51+ 

30.1+3 

29.1+8 

29.59 

31.61 

33.27 

1968 

26.32 

27.63 

32.10 

30.52 

28.72 

30.87 

32.00 

30.80 

30.31 

3/ 

36.71 

1968 

36.70 

July 

26.25 

27.62 

31.80 

30.92 

28.1+0 

30.81+ 

32.09 

31.32 

30.73 

y 

Aagust 

27.30 

27.51 

32.58 

30.79 

28.72 

30.86 

31.52 

31.11+ 

30.20 

3/ 

36.92 

Sfljtteaber 

27.35 

27.06 

32.72 

29.1+5 

28.36 

30.95 

31.1+9 

31.05 

29.09 

11 

37.26 

1969 

32.1+2 

36.32 

January 

2I+.35 

2l+,30 

29.60 

27,92 

25.72 

30.18 

29,62 

29.05 

29.30 

February 

2I+.25 

23.1+5 

29.28 

27.78 

21+.1+5 

29.80 

28,98 

29.02 

28.81 

31.86 

36.22 

March 

23.82 

23.85 

28.59 

27.50 

21+.81+ 

29.82 

28,30 

29.71+ 

28.65 

31.02 

35.1+1 

April 

21+.01 

21+.51 

28.53 

27.77 

25.76 

29.80 

28,30 

30.05 

28.71 

31.01 

35.15 

May 

2I+.I+5 

25.29 

28.58 

28.58 

26.98 

29.51 

28.1+0 

30.15 

28.75 

31.35 

3I+.86 

June 

2i(.68 

25.09 

28.1(6 

28.12 

26.86 

28.80 

28,1+6 

28.1+5 

28.16 

31.05 

33.72 

July 

2I+.I46 

21+.61 

27.73 

27.26 

26.29 

28.53 

28,22 

28.25 

27.36 

30.95 

32.79 

August 

23.96 

21+.65 

27.32 

26,61+ 

25.76 

28.30 

28,12 

27.72 

26.91 

30.95 

32,01+ 

September 

21+.23 

2I+.58 

27.81 

27.30 

26.03 

27.35 

28,20 

27.31 

25.95 

31.05 

31.20 

October 

November 

December 

ly  rrf>niM-any  fnr  prnmp-h  KViipmgnt. , 

2/  Middling  Light  Spotted  1-inch  prior  to  July  25,  1967, 
3/  Hot  quoted. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
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Table  37.--For«igii  spot  prices  per  pound  incLudlng  export  taxes  1/  and  U.S. 
average  spot  export  prices,  March,  April,  1969,  crop  year  1968/69 
August  and  Septeaber  I969  2/ 


Market 


Foreign 


United  States 


Quality 


Price  per  pound  j/    :  Price  per  pound  kj 


Quality  5/ 


Boabay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
IbbIt,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brasil 
Torreon-Coahnila,  Ifexiso 
Itiaa,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 


Cents 


Cents 


March  19^9" 


DigTlJay,  fine  7/8"  30.27 

289  F  SiBd  Fine  3  6  26.82 

t    Standard  II  23.68 

:    Type  5  19.82 

M  1-1/16  "  6/22.51 

Tangois  type  5  21^.68 

Giza  66  good  ik.'jO 


18.82 
20.72 
26.68 
19.58 
26.68 
7/26.93 
S/28.25 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


Bc^ay,  India 
Karachi,  Palcistan 
Izair,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Torreon-Ceahuila,  Mexico 
Llaa,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAB 

Baaa>ay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
TorreoB-Coahaila,  Nazieo 
Liaa,  Peru 
Alttzaadrla,  UAB 


April  1969" 


Digyijay,  fine  7/8"  31. 5^ 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G  26.95 

Standard  II  23.45 

Type  5  19.88 

M  1-1/16"  6/23.16 

Taagnis  type  5  2^.26 

Giza  66  good  3'».50 


18.71 
20.61 
26.66 
19  A7 
26.66 
7/26.93 
8/28.22 


Crop  year  1968/69~ 


:  DigTijay,  fine  7/8"  30.05 

:  289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G  25-99 

1  Standard  II  24.76 

:  Type  5  21.13 

:  M  1-1/16"  6/24.35 

:  Tangttis  type  5  24.92 

:  Giza  66  good  33.96 


19.50 
21.58 
28.05 
20.42 
28.05 
7/28.78 
8/29. 80 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
sun  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


Boaibay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izatr,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Torreon-Caohnila, 
Llm,  Pern 
Alexandria,  UAB 


Auanst  19^ 


Mucico 


Digvijay,  fine  7/8"  32.57 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G  2f .56 

standard  II  26.39 

Type  5  19.83 

M  1-1/16"  6/22.77 

Tangnis  type  5  23.84 

Giza  66  good  34.50 


18.80 
20.40 
26.29 
19.48 
26.29 
7/26.35 
8/27.97 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8'' 


Boiibay,  India 
Karachi,  Pa3cistan 
Iznir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
TOrreoa-Coafanlla,  Mexico 
Liaa,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAB 


September  I969 


DigTijay,  fine  7/8"  31. 69 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G  28.84 

Standard  II  S.Q. 

Type  5  19.75 

M  1-1/16"  <f  6/23.36 

Taaguis  type  5  23.63 

Giza  66  good  31. 80 


18.66 
20.27 
26.02 
19.31 
26.02 
7/26.35 
i/27.74 


SLM  15/16" 
SUI  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
N  1-1/8" 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  veight  basis.    ^  Averages  of  prices  collected 
once  each  week.    4/  Average  spot  HMurket  gross  wei^t  price  divided  by  O.96  to  convert  price  to  a  net  weight  buls. 
2/  Quality  of  U.S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  Most  nearly  coi^tarable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  Torreon- 
Coahuila  District       te^>orarily  switched  to  Mazatlan  District)  cotton  delivered  uncompressed  ex-warehoxise  Browns- 
Tille,  Texas,  Mexican  export  taxes  paid.    Set  weight  price — actual  price  divided  by  O.96.    jj  Based  on  El  Paso 
■arket.    8/  Based  on  average  of  Fresno,  Greenwood,  Menphls  and  El  Paso  aarkets. 

I.Q. — ^Bo  quotations. 

Bote:    Prices  for  May,  June,  and  July  1969  were  published  in  the  Cotton  Situation.  CS-242,  August  1969. 
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T&ble  38. — Cotton  and  man-made  staple  fibers:    Price  of  cotton  landed  Group  B  mill  points, 
price  of  man-made  f .o.b.  producing  plants,  actual  and  cotton  equivalent, 
annual,  I96O-68,  monthly,  January  I967  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
January  1 

Cotton  1/ 

Rayon 

Non-celliilosic  2/ 

Regular  3/ 

Modified  k/ 

Polyester 

Acrylic 

:  Cot. 
Actual  :  equiv. 

:  Cot. 
Act\ial  ;  equiv. 

Actual 

Cot. 
equiv. 

Actual 

Cot. 
equiv. 

Actual 

Cot. 
eqiiiv. 

i960  ! 

0.38 

0A3 

0.30 

0.31 

o.ko 

0.42 

1.29 

1.08 

1,14 

0.96 

1961  ! 

.38 

.1^3 

.27 

.28 

.ko 

.42 

1.17 

.98 

1.04 

.87 

1962  : 

.ko 

.27 

.28 

.ko 

.42 

1.14 

.96 

.93 

.78 

1963  ! 

.39 

.hk 

.27 

.28 

.ko 

.42 

1.14 

.96 

.80 

.67 

196»^  : 

6/.3h 

•  39 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.99 

.83 

.80 

.67 

1905 

D/.30 

■all 

oft 

■if 

•aft 

.o*f 

.  (i 

.Of 

1966 

I/.29 

.33 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.81 

.68 

.80 

.67 

1967  : 

^.31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.63 

.53 

.78 

.66 

1968  : 

.35 

.40 

.28 

.29 

.37 

.39 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

1967  1 

.67 

January  : 

.28 

.32 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.72 

.61 

.80 

February  ; 

.28 

.32 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.72 

.61 

.80 

•67 

March 

.28 

.32 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.72 

.61 

.80 

.67 

April  : 

.28 

.32 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.72 

.61 

.80 

.67 

May 

.29 

.33 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.58 

A9 

.80 

.67 

June  : 

.29 

.33 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.58 

.49 

.80 

.67 

July  ! 

.29 

.33 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.58 

.49 

.80 

.67 

August  : 

.30 

•  3^^ 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.58 

A9 

.80 

.67 

September  ! 

.JO 

■if 

•  jO 

•  jO 

40 

.80 

.67 

October 

.33 

.37 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.58 

•k9 

.80 

.67 

November 

.38 

M 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.58 

.49 

.68 

•  57 

December 

.u 

M 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

1968  1 

.61 

.68 

January 

.39 

.kk 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.51 

•  57 

February 

.37 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

March 

.37 

.k2 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

April 

.36 

.kl 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.61 

.51 

.68 

•  57 

May 

.35 

.ko 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

•  57 

June 

.35 

.ko 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

•  57 

July  i 

.36 

M 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

August 

.36 

M 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

September 

.35 

.ko 

.28 

.39 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

•  57 

October 

•3'^ 

.39 

oft 
.20 

.29 

■aft 
.30 

fn 
.ox 

fA 

•  ?  1 

November 

.33 

.38 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

•  57 

December 

.32 

.36 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

1969 

.61 

.68 

January 

.32 

.36 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.51 

•  57 

February 

.31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

March  . 

.31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

April 

.31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

•51 

.68 

•  57 

May 

.31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

June 

.31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

July 

.  .31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

August 

!  .31 

.35 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

September 

.30 

.28 

.29 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.51 

.68 

.57 

October 

November 

December 

irrrt-fr-fs 

1/  SM  1-1/16",  Group  B  mill  points  *  O.96,  to  convert  to  a  net-wei^t  basis.  2/1.5  denier.  3/  1^5 
denier,  viscose.  4/  I.5  and  3.O  denier,  viscose.  5/  Actual  prices  converted  to~cotton  equivalents  as 
follows:    Cotton, ^0.88;  Rayon,  *  O.96,  and  non-cellulosic,  i  I.I9.    6/  Prices  for  August-July  I966 


exclude  equalization  payments. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Modem  Textiles  Magizlne . 
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